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and Medieval,* is 
chiefly valuable as a 
précis and index of the 
literature of the sub- 
ject, illustrated by re- 
ference to the most 
striking examples 
known to the author, 
whether in the British 
Museum, the South 
Kensington Museum, 
or elsewhere. With re- 
gard to the critical 
character of the book, 
the writer has, per- 
haps, allowed himself 
to be too much seduced 
by the fascinating 
nature of his special 
study. The woodcut 

at page 36 is very far 
from justifying such a remark as, “looking 
at it, can we hesitate to claim for the earliest 
Christian art, after Christianity was recog- 
nised by Constantine, a place by the side 
of the best works of pagan times?” The 
remark, of course, applies not to the woodcut 
itself, but to its subject, the leaf of a diptych in 
the British Museum, Those who are familiar 
with Greek art, and even with Classic work of 
much later date than the time of Alexander the 
Great, would feel disposed to read no further 
than such a sentence. In this, however, they 
would be wrong. The work is one of much inte. 
rest, and deserves to be read. 

As to that portion of the lore of the ivory- 
carver which relates to the method of his toil, 
the peculiar excellences and defects of his 
material, and the distinct methods of handling 
which are proper to the different purposes to 
which ivory sculpture is applicable, the Hand- 
book is silent. Nor is this, perhaps, to be re- 
gretted ; for we find (p. 3), a statement between 
turned commas as to African and Asiatic ivory, 
which, if not absolutely incorrect, is yet very 
far from giving an adequate view of the subject. 
Mr. Maskell says that African ivory, “when 
recently cut, is of a mellow, warm, transparent 
tint, with scarcely any appearance of grain, in 
whick state it is called transparent or green ivory ; 
but, as the oil dries up by exposure to the air, it 
becomes lighter in colour.” Three or four very 
distinct matters are here confused. ll ivory, 
80 far as our experience extends, when fresh and 
young, whether coming from the tusk of a young 
animal, or from the finer portions of an older 
tusk, is more or less gelatinous in its appearance, 
and yields with comparative freedom to the tool. 
Tt is the exposure, not to the air, but to heat, 
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gum, insoluble, or, at least, not readily soluble, 
in water, but readily soluble in spirit. This gum 
exudes from the action of the summer heat of 
the south of Europe. We speak, of course, 
from definite experience. Owing to the great 
heat of India, most ivory objects arriving in 
England from that country have had this gum 
driven out by the heat, and thus, while differing 
much in grain, are generally characterised by a 
hard and comparatively brittle texture. Their 
whiteness depends chiefly on the exposure to 
light. Without exposure to both light and heat, 
such as we only obtain from the sun in this 
country in a few weeks of the summer, ivory 
will never assume its proper creamy or marble 
white hue. If young ivory, however, be exposed 
toa heat proper to blanch it, without proper 
precaution, it cracks. It is very rare to find 
ivory carvings without black, unseemly lines. 
These are either formed by shakes in the mate. 
rial, or by sun-cracks. Shakes are of two kinds : 
those which were produced during the lifetime 
of the elephant, and those which have been pro. 
duced since the tusk was severed from the 
skull of the animal. Theformer have been pro. 
duced either by fighting, or by blows agaitist 
trees or stones while the animal was living. 
They render the part of the tusk where they 
occur valueless, or nearly so, as they are liable 
to part asunder when the ivory is sawn into por- 
tions. The latter kind of shakes appear frequently 
to have been produced by the use of the hammer 
and chisel. Ivory lends itself freely to this, the 
true sculptural, treatment. But the chisel, 
which ought to be sharp and of good temper, 
rapidly blunts; and a little misdirected energy 
will then inflict mischievous shakes on the 
ivory. A fall, a blow, or,as before said, unguarded 
exposure to undue heat, even by being left in a 
wincow looking to the south on a midsummer 
day, or on the fender of a fire-place, may pro- 
duce the same result. These shakes and sun- 
marks are at first almost invisible. But very 
shortly a black substance forms in the fissure, 
which, we apprehend, is of fungoid origin. In 
this case, as well as in that of injury to the living 
tusk, black lines form; and indelibly seam the 
pure surface of the ivory. We apprehend that 
the application of a silicious varnish as soon as 
the damage occurs may arrest the progress of 
the disfigurement. 

What the dealers now call green ivory was 
almost unknown, tothe best of our experience, 
in this country, thirty years ago. Certainly the 
ivory-turners and handle-makers of Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and London, had no such special 
supply of this peculiar ivory as is now the case. 
It is, we understand, of African origin. It is 
more gelatinous and transparent in its first 
appearance than any other fresh ivory, unless it 
be the very finest specimens of the white tasks 
we shall presently mention, and by gradual 


the first appearance of the tusk when cut is like 
that of milk when thrown in a jet from the 
animal, and the yellow tint of rich cream is not 
attained by this kind of ivory. To the chisel or 
burin it yields with a sharp clear cut, which 
rather resembles that of fine stone than of any 
animal substance. It is susceptible of the most 
exquisite finish. The distinctive mark of 
this ivory, in the tusk, is a corrugated surface, 
somewhat resembling that of the tooth of the 
hippopotamus. It must be the product of a 
‘special race of elephants, if it has not even a 
claim to a specific designation ; and we shall be 
very glad if any African travellers or hunters. 
will complete the sketch thus drawn from our 
own experience. The price of thisivory is high, 
reaching as much at times as 20s. per pound for 
largeand well-shaped pieces. Wehave not bought 
itin the tusk. 

There is another kind of African ivory which 
has been sold to us as Hgyptian. It is, when 
blanched, of a much softer texture than the 
green ivory, and has a creamy colour, The 
tusks are perfectly smooth, and very white, 
giving the idea of coming from a white species 
of elephant. Its behaviour under the tool to 
some degree resembles that of clay; as with a 
sharp graver it can be cut almost as clay is 
modelled by the tool. But the special peculiarity 
of this kind of ivory is its liability to bruise. If 
put in a vice, or subjected to a blow or violent 
pressure on a small spot, it behaves almost like 
the human skin. A slight discolouration ensues, 
which penetrates into the ivory in proportion to 
the violence of the pressure, and leaves a posi- 
tive bruise, or lesion of the texture, which is 
irremovable by any means known to us. Even 
@ fall on a stone floor will produce a bruise of 
this kind. This ivory, however, is less liable to 
crack than other species, although small cracks 
are not uncommon in the tusks. 

In all kinds of ivory, with the exception of the 
green, or corrugated sort, the great indication of 
excellence is the whiteness and freedom from 
cracks of the outside of thetusk. No coating of 
true dentine, or hard matter, oceurs in any tusk 
of the elephant. But the corrugated ivory bas 
a sort of skin of rougher and harder texture than 
the interior ; and in all tusks a slight discolora- 
tion and hardening occurs, varying from the six- 
teenth of an inch to greater depths. Inthe tusks 
of the hippopotamus the exterior is much harder 
than in the tusk of the elephant, and the struc. 
ture of a true tooth is more closely resembled. 
Hippopotamus ivory is neither so hard nor so 
white, when blanched, as true ivory. And 
it is imcomparably more subject to suffer 
from suncracks, even under a comparatively 
feeble exposure to the rays of the sun. 
Some of the white tusks have an extreme 
delicacy of tissue, which, although the artist can 





at once distinguish it, by the burin, from the 
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corrugated ivory, yields to the other neither in 
closeness nor in ultimate whiteness. 

Oa the subject of the production of large 
plates of ivory from moderate-sized tusks, we 
are unable to speak with absolute certitude. 
Bat we have some reason for the opinion that 
the continued application of pressure under 
boiling water may unroll a hollow section 
of tusk, so as to allow of the sawing out 
of flat plates. Certainly the effect of heat on 
the texture of ivory is very powerful; thatof dry 
heat is, sooner or later, destructive; and, not 
only so, bit light itself appears to have a direct 
chemival action onivory. French carvings ex- 
posed under glass to direct sunlight, even with- 
out any considerable heat, gradually lose their 
fibrous texture, and have a tendency to disinte- 
gration. A small degree of pressure will then 
crush the material, and make it crumble like 
alabaster. The gradual elimination of the 
glatinous matter is probably the cause of this 
change of structure. Lapse of time, in the case 
of Assyrian and Egyptian ivories, appears to 
have had a similiar effect. But then it must be 
remembered that it is lapse of time in a very 
hot climate, and that the frequent recurrence of 
the summer temperature may by degrees 
evaporate all traces of gluten from the ivory. 
We have little doubt that a fuller study of the 
subject, with the aid of a microscope, would 
enable us to distinguish the race of elephants 
from which any ivory, ancient or modern, was 
obtained. 

Mr. Maskell very properly observes that what 
is called the fossil ivory of Russia “has not under- 
gone the change usually understood in connexion 
with the term fossil.”” These tusks are those of 
the mammoth, or Elephas primigenius, a fellow 
inhabitant of Europe with extinct forms of the 
human family. The absence of chapge during 
80 long a period is due, we can have little doubt, 
to low temperature and concealment from light. 
It will be in the recollection of many of our 
readers that an undecayed mammoth, tusks and 
all, embedded in the ice of the Lena, had been so 
preserved by congelation that the flesh was eaten 
by wolves when the creature was thawed on 
exposure to the air. 

A word or two should be added to the very 
interesting historic sketch of Mr. Maskell, as to 
the purposes to which ivory is most properly 
applicable in art, and the special mode of art 
treatment proper to each case. 

The lowest, and one of the earliest, methods 
of application is that of what we usually call 
veneer,—that is tosay, of a thin plate of material 
applied to portions of a wooden or metal fabric. 
The pure colour, and smooth and glossy surface, 
obtainable from ivory, led to its use in this way, 
in the same way that the precious metals, pre- 
cious woods, and shell of the tortoise have been 
applied from remote antiqnity. In our own day 
this use of ivory is chiefly adopted for the covers 
of books, especially prayer-books, and no binding 
is more durably brilliant. A somewhat similar 
application is found in the palace at Copenhagen 
(if we recollect aright), at the present day, where 
the pendents of a highly-ornamented ceiling are 
made ofivory. To this method of inlay of plaques, 
or heightening the effect of wood-carving by 
the introduction of ivory, reference is probably 
made in Psalm xlv., as well as by the Prophet 
Amos. The phrase, ‘“‘ Bethi hashen,”—houses 
of tooth,—used by the latter writer, is, in our 
opinion, far better rendered “ palaces of ivory,” 
that is to say, adorned with ivory, than “ ward- 
robe,” or “vestry,” according to Mr. Maskell’s 
translation of the equivalent phrase in the former 

. Again, in the passage in Ezekiel, where 
the Authorised Version has ‘‘ benches of ivory,” 
and St. Jerome has transtra, the Septuagint has 
“temples”; and Gesenius translates the word 
by “boards.’’ Benches or beams of ivory would 
be out of the question. The use of this material 
for inlay seems to be indicated in each passage. 
The throne of ivory of Solomon was not altogether 


“unlike the curulechairs of the Roman dignitaries, 


and the mixture of ivory with gold in this throne 
recalls the chryselephantine work of the Greeks. 

This leads to the consideration of the second 
application of ivory, namely, to furniture. 
Thrones or chairs are among the earliest exam- 
ples of this use; but caskets, no doubt, are at 
least of equal antiquity. Ivory caskets are often 


‘boldly carved ; and the inlay of carvings, in high 


relief, in wood, or even in metal, is akin to this 
use of the material. Under this head, also, we 
rank the diptyches and triptyches ; for a good 
account of which we refer to Mr. Maskell’s 
volume. These carved slabs were the lineal 
ancestors of the bindings of our actual books. 


The natural form of writings on parchment is 
that of a roll ; and highly ornamental rollers were 
common for the purpose of supporting a valuable 
manuscript. Fine specimens of these are to be 
seen at South Kensington. The introduction of 
paper, however, was in lieu not of the parchment 
roll, but’ of the waxen tablet. In China, paper 
is printed only on one side, and then, though not 
rolled, is folded ina long strip. For maps and 
sections that mode is excellent. But the paged 
book is the improvement of the waxed tablet ; 
and thus the boards of the book so clearly keep 
the form of the leaves of the Roman diptych, that 
ancient classic specimens, of character 
have been utilised for binding missals. The 
use of the material for cups and vases, which 
allow of great splendour and beauty, although 
they are not so durably useful as silver, also 
ranks under this head. The style of handling 
in these instances is usually bold, heavy, and in 
deep relief,—little, if at all, differing from work 
in fine wood. ; 
Of the third kind of ivory work we have to 
speak with much reserve; not only from the 
fact of its entire disappearance, but also from 
the circumstance that it is difficult to reconcile 
the high terms in which the chryselephantine 
work of the Greeks is commemorated, with the 
most generally received canons as to sculptural 
purity and excellence. But when we find that 
Phidias thus wrought, and wrought in his most 
famous work, we must admit that criticism may 
well be modest. What we have seen in modern 
times of the combination of ivory with other 
materials, or of the similar combination of white 
and black marble, or of alabaster, or coloured 
marble, with bronze, does not recommend itself 
to a taste of any severity. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the cause of this may lie rather in the 
manner of the artist than in the exigencies of the 
material. The modern French works of this class 
may not unjustly be called meretricious. But, 
unfortunately, many French sculptors of the 
day contrive to deserve that adjective even when 
they work in terra cotta. Still there can be but 
little doubt that all such admixtures are rather 
sumptuous, splendid, and costly, than artistic in 
the highest sense of the term. Nor is it impos. 
sible that the exceeding splendour of the colossal 
statue, formed from the most costly, as well as 
the purest, materials, was one main cause of the 
powerful impression produced by the great figure 
of Pallas. We cannot doubt that the abstracted, 
motionless, passionless, countenance which 
Phidias gave to the immortals,—and, to a cer- 
tain extent, to his heroes,—was reproduced in 
the great chryselephantine goddess. A colossal 
statae, priceless in its materials, imposing from 
its position and illumination, sanctified by a halo 
of religious awe, and solemn in the passionless 
majesty of the great Greek style, may well have 
been a masterpiece of one of the first artists of 
all time. 
From religious art of this nature the transi- 
tion is easy to those smaller objects, statuettes 
of sacred or of domestic character, to which the 
beaatiful material furnished by the elephant so 
readily lends itself. 
With regard to ivory statuettes, it is to be 
regretted that neither Mr. Maskell’s book nor, so 
far as we are aware, the Museum at South Ken- 
sington, is enriched by any account or specimens 
of the exquisite figures which were produced 
some thirty years ago by Mr. Cheverton. They 
were mechanical reductions from famous originals, 
and were produced by adrill. The surface thus 
formed was entirely free from the facets which 
are the great defect of inferior work in ivory, 
and no less free from the vulgar polish which 
it is 80 easy to obtain by the use of whiting and 
water. It closely resembled the texture of the 
human skin, and was perfectly adapted to the 
exquisite delicacy of the material. 
Sculpture in the round, however, is not the 
true treatment of ivory. The statuette must 
be so small, that only the most masterly hand 
can redeem it from the character of atoy. The 
same amount of artistic toil applied to silver or 
to bronze will produce work that is at once more 
effective, and more durable. The true function 
of ivory is to yield material for cameo, or work 
in relief. For this, within its natural limits as 
to size, it is unapproachable. Relief carving in 
ivory allows to the artist a wider range in style 
and mode of handling than any other material 
whatever. It allows of the breadth of touch 


proper to the wood.carver; and of the micro- 
scopic delicacy of the gem-sculptor. There is, 
indeed, as we have before intimated, a great 
difference in the texture or grain of different 





kinds of ivory; a difference quite corresponding 


to the different degrees of delicacy of workman. 
ship of which we speak. Coarse-grained ivory 
is not inappropriate to such bold plaques as are 
filled by the amorini of Il Fiorentino; works 
well known to the frequenters of South Kensing. 
ton. On the other hand, a fine young piece of 
green ivory admits of the execution of a cameo 
of delicacy and boldness equal to anything that 
can be wrought in onyx, carnelian, or any other 
hard and precious stone. The perishability of 
the material is the only drawback to its value, 
Bat, on the other hand, it can be worked with 
far greater rapidity than any pietra dura. 

The chief interest in Mr. Maskell’s book lies in 
the mode in which it illustrates the relation of 
this special and rare branch of art work, not 
only to all other branches, but to history, to 
religious opinion, and to ethnology. Periods that 
are otherwise very blank as to their relics, are 
illustrated by ancient carvings. The dawn of 
human art is pushed back, by the carving figured 
on p. 11, to a period more remote than our ances- 
tors could have dreamed of. Making all such 
reserve as is unfortunately now too necessary as 
toauthenticity,thesketch of amammoth,engraved 
on a piece of the ivory furnished by that extinct 
proboscidean, denotes a high order of artistic 
feeling amongst tribes of an antiquity so remote 
that they might almost have been the inhabitants 
of another planet, so far as regarded the proba. 
bility of our discovering any relics of their work, 
Again, the spirit and force of the ontline of a 
ruminant, on p. 9, is something very unlike 
the work ofa savage. It is impossible to examine 
these products of recent excavations in caves in 
the Dordogne without a feeling of awe. They 
repeat, ia still more impressive tones, the lesson 
taught by the discoveries of Dr, Schlieman in the 
Troad. They show that race has succeeded race, 
not in order of development, or according to any 
process of natural selection, but according to 
some more subtle and far-reaching law. It is, 
no doubt, in some cases the civilised, who has 
conquered the savage, man. But in otherinstances 
the sequence has been reversed. Wilder and 
ruder tribes have stamped out the light of nobler 
races, as the Tartar hordes have done within the 
limits of modern history. There is ample room 
for a work of the utmost interest, which should 
be limited to the illustration of the ethnological, 
artistical, and religious history of man by the 
relics of the work of the carver inivory. At the 
same time, visitors to South Kensington should 
provide themselves with Mr. Maskell’s Hand- 
book. 








PORTRAITS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


THe seventh winter loan exhibition at the 
rooms of the Royal Academy is strong in por. 
traits, which, those of the British school 
especially, form even numerically a very large 
proportion of the works exhibited, and on the 
whole constitute the chief interest of this year’s 
collection, which, in comparison with some of 
its predecessors, is somewhat deficient in the 
highest class of pictures of a more imaginative 
and ideal type. The portraits, too, have been 
well selected and arranged so as to give a certain 
degree of speciality to the exhibition, and the 
double interest of portraiture, in regard to the 
power of the artist and to the character and per- 
sonality of the sitter, has full illustration in this 
exhibition. 

The twogreat English portrait-painters of the 
past, Reynolds and Gainsborough, are of course 
largely represented ; but in one respect they do 
not stand so entirely unrivalled among their 
compeers as formerly. There can be no doubt 
that one effect of this admirable and delightful 
institution of theannual loan exhibition has been to 
raise very much, in modern estimation, the name 
of a third English portrait-painter, who, during 
his life and for long after his death, did not receive 
the honour that was justly his due; and now 
instead of speaking of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough only, we are tempted to make & 
trio of it, and speak of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney. We do not mean to say 
that Romney had either the same power or the 
same versatility as his two great contemporaries, 
and it must be admitted that Reynolds is not, 
taking the average Of his works exhibited, quite 
seen at his best in this year’s exhibition ; bat 
there is enough in the six works by Romney 
which find place here to confirm the opinion 
which the last exhibition suggested, that as 
a portrait-painter and within perhaps certain 
limits, he may claim a place considerably nearer 
to Reynolds than has been commonly assigned 





to him. 
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Romney heads the catalogue with his half. 
h of “ Elizabeth, Dachess Countees of 
Satherland” (1), a side-face portrait of a young 
lady of a delicate and refined type of beauty, 
and illustrating in a high degree that union of 
dignity with sweetness which is so conspicuous 
in the feminine portraits by the great painters of 
that period. How is it, one is tempted to ask, 
that we so rarely see anything approaching to 
this type in the modern portraits which are sent 
to the Academy Exhibition? Portraits of 
“pretty girls,” as the phrase is, are not unfre- 
quent, but what has become of the sort of 
feminine portrait which the trio among whom 
we have classed Romney used toturnout? Is it 
that our modern painters, unquestionable as is the 
genius which some of them possess, are less ableto 
appreciate and express the “ ladyism’”’ of a lady ? 
or is it that a different class of persons get their 
portraits painted ? or, finally, must we think that 
the lady of Reynolds and: Romney no longer 
exists,—that the wider e of modern 
education and the influence of the show 
and bustle of modern life have deteriorated 
this crowning growth of civilised society ? If 
so, we have paid a heavy price for “ culture.” 
Whichever be the explanation, the fact remains 
that we rarely if ever see a modern portrait of 
a lady recalling that peculiar grace and dignity 
which are of every-day recurrence in the 
portraits by Reynolds and his two compeers. 
Leaving that, however, as a passing reflection, we 
remark that Romney’s real triumph in this col- 
lection rests on his family group of the children 
of the “Second Earl Gower” (70), lent by 
the Dake of Sutherland ; where one daughter, a 
grown-up young lady, in flowing white robes, 
beats a tambourine, while the four others, all 
children, dar.ce round in a ring. Never wasa 
happier effort in child-portraiture than this 
joyous group, more especially the elder of the 
four looking up at her sister, and the sunshiny 
face of the little boy in the full glee of the dance. 
The face of the player is painted with great 
finish and delicacy, and her attitude is charm- 
ing, but perhaps a little too quiescent for 
her occupation. The picture is an evident 
“bid” against Reynolds, being quite according 
to his ideal ; there is a difference, distinct enough 
though rot easy to define, between the excellence 
of Romney and that of the “ P. R. A.” ; perhaps 
to be distinguished mainly in a comparative 
want of fulness and richness of texture in 
Romney’s manipulation, and of that peculiar ease 
and abandon which seems a kind of inspiration 
in Reynolds’s portraits of this class. Romaey’s 
portrait of “ Laiy Hamilton” as a peasant at her 
spinning-wheel (246) hangs next to Boucher’s 
“Madame de Pompadour”; an instance of the 
effective groupings which have been made in 
hanging a good many of the portraits. These 
two are almost startling in artistic and social 
contrast of character: the French lady, with her 
small pretty head and characterless face, re- 
clining in elegant indolence or a sofa, in a 
beflowered and beribboned dress, and amid all 
those showy knick-knacks which Boucher and 
his school delighted to paint; the other figure in 
plain white dress, without an ornament on or 
around her, painted in a broad, comparatively 
sketchy style, and just turning up her face as if 
in act to speak—and such a fuce! It is not 
often that the painter has such a model as that 
before him, so far, at least, as outward beauty 
and perfection are concerned. 

Of the numerous Reynolds’s, some are finer in 
execution, but none superior in interest to, the 
portrait of Miss Morris as ‘‘ Hope nursing 
Love” (18), which does not need her melancholy 
and half-romantic story to win the attention of 
the spectator. Reynolds seldom painted a more 
charming figure than this young girl, with the 
fall contour of face and rich masses of hair above 
it; she is of a peculiar and very fine type of 
beauty ; her green and crimson drapery makes 
8 full rich harmony with the dark foliage behind. 
The same room contains “ Mrs. Nisbett as Circe” 
(34), with a cat and a leopard, the latter of doubt- 

construction. The execution of this picture is 
superb, but the figure is a little stiff and formal, 
and the face certainly not interesting. Some 
interest attaches to Angelica Kauffmann’s por- 
trait of Reynolds himself (45), which has a more 
bold and. broad character and manner than is 
generally attributed either to the style of the 
fair artist or tothe personality of herdistinguished 
sitter. Among other portraits in the first room, 
the “ Sir Francis Bassett”? (8) is a model Gains. 
borough: a youngish man in blue coat (half. 
length) , whose figure and attitude show in per- 
fection that ease and grace of pose which Gains. 





borough, in his portraits of men, carried farther 
than any other painter, without sacrificing dig- 
nity. The distinguishing character of Gains- 
borough’s portraits of men, as compared with 
Reynolds’s, is perhaps in this apparently easy 
and unstudied attitude, as if the movement of 
the sitter were arrested and caught at one single 
moment. A portrait of the same sitter, by Jack. 
son, finds place in this room on the opposite wall, one 
instance out of several in which various portraits 
of the same person have been secured, and afford 
interesting opportunities of comparison. Jack- 
son’s likeness looks older than the other, and is 
stiffer in manner, but is a very capital and 
manly-looking portrait. Reynolds’s “ John Pater. 
son, Chairman of the Blackfriars Bridge Com- 
mittee, 1776,” is in this room,—a specimen of the 
artist’s best style. 

Gallery II. is remarkable, besides the Romney 
group before mentioned, for no fewer than four 
David Garricks, by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Dance, and Hogarth respectively. The first 
shows him in the character of Kitely, and seems 
to be intended as a metamorphosis of David’s 
natural expression. Gainsborough’s full length, 
in which the actor leans against a pedestal, on 
which stands Shakspeare’s bust (in commemora- 
tion of the celebrated piece of “ high jinks” at 
Stratford), might be, in Mrs. Garrick’s eyes, 
“the best portrait ever painted of her Davie” ; 
but it is not so natural and pleasant a one as that 
by Reynolds (not in this exhibition), where the 
actor sits with the points of his fingers pressed 
together, and his countenance truly answering 
to Goldsmith’s line,— 


** An abridgment of all that is pleasant in man.” 


Hogarth’s well-known portrait, where Mre.- 
Garrick leans over her husband’s shoulder to 
pull the pen out of his hand, shows the painter’s 
proclivities in an amusing manner in the slight 
exaggeration of the points of the countenance as 
compared with the other portraits. There isa 
very after-dinner look about David in this picture, 
as he sits “inditing a good matter” for his 
prologue; but the whole thing is a brilliant per- 
formance, 

What a contrast to step through the doorway 
into Gallery IIL, and stand before certain 
Vandycks. The very force of aristocratic stiff- 
ness isin the figure and attitude of “‘ Prince 
Maurice?’ (104). Granting Vandyck’s splendid 
power in his familiar stamp of portrait, where, 
in the case of the ladies, the picture often seems 
to consist of a richly-painted satin dress, with an 
insipid face at the top of it (see the “ Countess 
of Monmouth,” for instance,—110), we may 
safely stand on our Reynolds and Gainsborough 
as greater than he in real spontaneity and fresh- 
ness of genius. Contrast the gracefol and 
natural attitude in Reynolds’s ‘‘ Mrs. Bouverie ” 
(108), for instance, and the delicate tones of her 
drapery, and the effective and yet unforced 
composition of the whole, with these stiff 
satined and brocaded pillars of aristocracy. 
Vandyck, of course, had to paint what came 
before him, but his portaits, supereminent as 
they are in some qualities, certainly do not 
attract us like those of the English artist; there 
is too little humanity in them. Velasquez 
is most characteristically represented in the 
equestrian portrait of the statesman Olivarez 
(116), seated almost on the shoulders of his horse 
in the way which the Spanish horsemanship of 
the period seems to have approved, and with the 
complete unity of action between horse and man 
which Velasquez realises in his equestrian figures, 
who always sit their horses in a sort of cool, 
collected, easy-chair manner, as if to be on a 
rearing horse were their normal position. If 
physiognomy is any guide to character, we may 
say that a greater rascal than “‘ Don Gaspar de 
Guzman, Count Olivarez” never drew bridle. 
“The Head of a Spanish Gentleman” (121), by 
the same artist, is a capital specimen of strong, 
bold, direct painting, without a suspicion 
of humbug in it; and there is a great 
deal of interest in his melancholy-looking portrait 
of a lady (117), who seems as if she had a history 
of some kind. Over this is one of the two 
Giorgione portraits (118), a most interesting 
head, thin, nervous, eager countenance, with a 
long straight nose and very refined mouth; a 
picture as intensely Italian as the “ gentleman” 
of Velasquez is intensely Spanish. The other 
Giorgione portrait (128) is a half-length of a 
figure, of delicate features and hands, in a dark 
velvet dress; it is noticeable that both the cut 
of the dress and the attitude of the figure are 
remarkably similar (but reversed) to those in a 
portrait of Borgia by Raffaelle, we forget where 
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at this moment. Titian’s “ Ariosto,” in which 
the great artist remarkably combines romance 
with realism of expression, and Reynolds’s Lord 
Thurlow, are among other portraits in this room, 
characteristic respectively of Italy and England 
alike in their artistic qualities and in the 
personality of the subjects. We cannot omit 
reference to the remarkably individual portrait of 
“ Contessina Mattei ’’ by Andrea del Sarto (135) ; 
a remarkable face, painted with great care and 
finish, though a little too “smoothed down” in 
execution. 

This latter description might perbaps be held 
to apply to the portrait called a “Leonardo da 
Vinci” (185), in Gallery IV.: a head and bust 
of a lady of not very interesting countenance, 
who with the right hand lifts the lid of a small 
vase she carries in the left. It no donbt is in 
the style of Leonardo; but is it proved to be his; 
or, if so, is it untouched? We should incline to 
feel doubtful on either point, in the absence of 
conclusive evidence. The work is effectively 
contrasted wtth the portrait of Dofia Maria 
Padilla, by El Mudo (176), adark, gipsy-looking 
face, cloaked up to the chin,—a very charac- 
teristic work. We may just mention the pre- 
sence, in Gallery V., of Phillips’s portrait of 
Byron, so well known from engravings, and in 
Gallery X. Vandyck’s much-less known and very 
remarkable portrait of ‘ Robert Boyle, first Earl 
of Burlington.” In glancing at the Reynoldses in 
the first room, we omitted one too characteristic 
to be passed over,—Mrs. Abington, as ‘“‘ Miss 
Prue,” the hoyden in Congreve’s surpassingly 
brilliant though licentious comedy, “ Love for 
Love”; she is the very ideal of the character, as 
she sits leaning over the back of her chair, and 
sulkily biting her thumb. The tone of the paint- 
ing is peculiar and not agreeable to the eye, 
though the humour of it is admirable. 

Of the works other than portraits, the prin- 
cipal ones are mostly too well known to require 
comment. Some of the more out-of-the-way 
specimens we may take opportunity briefly to 
“ specify, when time and place shall serve.” 








> THE ERITH STRIKE. 


WE look with fear and trembling for the next 
step that will be taken by the Iron Trades 
Employers’ Association in respect of the strike 
against Messrs. Easton & Anderson, the 
engineers, of Erith, brought about by the orders 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and 
the Engine Makers’ Society. The strike is in 
opposition to the asserted extension of the 
principle of piece-work, and although only 200 
men have gone out (some 500 others remaining 
at the same establishment), the masters view the 
step as the commencement of an organised 
assault under which, if they stand quietly by 
while each of their fellows is attacked in detail, 
they must fall. The Employers’ Association 
have accordingly fixed to meet on, this, Friday, 
the 14th inst., to consider the advisability of a 
general. lock-out of the workmen in their employ 
as against the interference of the Unions. The 
men on strike have no complaint, as we under- 
stand, against the prices offered or the treat- 
ment they receive from their employers; they 
were ordered to go out, and they obeyed. 

Our opinion on the subject of piece-work,— 
the right of either master or man so to work,— 
has been too often expressed to need repetition. 
Piece-work and sub-contracting are the only 
doors through which the workman can hope to 
pass to the class above him. The number of 
those who have passed through these doors is 
considerable. In some trades the men would 
strike if piece-work were not given by the 
masters; in others, as we see, a determined war 
is waged against it by order of the Unions. The 
question, however, just now, is not the desir. 
ability or otherwise of permitting piece-work. 
The’ question is, shall not employers be per- 
mitted to offer work in such shape as seems to 
them best ? shall not men be allowed to use their 
own discretion as to whether or not they will 
accept the work so offered? The masters haye 
the outside world with them on this occasion. If 
they should determine on a lock-out they would be 
generally excused ; few, however, who might have 
said “ quite right,” reflecting on the amount of 
suffering and misery which such a step would 
involve, notwithstanding the considerable sums 
which the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
have at their disposal, We earnestly trust that 
matters may take such a turn as will avert the 
terrible misfortune which at present looms large 
in the distance. 
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ARCHZZOLOGY OF ROME, 


Tae most recent instalment wile meso 
indefatigab! illustration of the 220- 
logy of Rome,* forming the fourth “ Part” of 
his publications on the subject up to the present 
time, is, so far as regards the bulk of the volame, 
a supplement to the three first parts (which 
together form Vol. I.), giving fuller information 
and illastration as to various remains less fully 
illustrated in the previous portions of the work, 
or which have been further investigated since 
those earlier portions were published. The 
* Part IV.,” describing the Egyptian obelisks, is 
therefore in fact but a very small proportion of 
the volume to which it gives the title. It con- 
tains a concise account of the Egyptian obelisks 
in Rome, drawn up entirely from the inscriptions 
on these interesting monuments, which are thus 
made to tell their own story to the northern 
barbarians. The inscriptionsare of three classes, 
each conveying its own species of record. 
“Those of the Popes record when each was 
placed. in its present situation. Those of the 
Himperors state on what occasion each was 
brought to Rome. The hieroglyphics give the 
original history of each in Egypt. One of them 
only was for the Romans, or is of their 
time; the others are much older, and belong to 
the history of Egypt.” The hieroglyphics have 
been translated for the author by an eminent 
Egyptian scholar, residing for a time in Rome, 
who declines to have his name published; but 
the reader has the guarantee of the authority of 
Dr. Birch and Mr. Bonomi for the accuracy of 
the translations. 

Of the nine obelisks described in this chapter, 
illastrations by photo-engraving are given of 
four; those in the Piazza del Laterano, in Monte 
Citorio, in the Piazza della Minerva, and in the 
Piazza Navona. Of these and the other five a 
fail account is given in the chapter which forms 
the balk of the text; but we cannot help saying 
that Mr. Parker’s method (if it can be so called) 
both in this part of the volume and in the more 
extensive supplement, is deplorably confused 
and devoid of method. The information about 
the dates and original founders of the nine 
obelisks is given twice over, and in the case of 
the four which are illustrated, four times over: 
first in the table of contents, then in the suc- 
ceeding chapter, then in a schedule at the close 
of the chapter, and once more in the descriptive 
note appended to each engraving. This repeti- 
tion is not only useless in itself, but embarrassing 
to the reader, who as he turns the page, is con- 
tinually discovering that he has “beard this 
learning before.” On the other hand, informa. 
tion that ought to be given is omitted. The 
architectural reader of course can readily dis- 
tinguish between the original portion of the 
Hgyptian obelisk and the Roman terminal added 
to it, or (as in the case of the Lateran obelisk) 
the Roman surbase and plinth upon which it 
stands; and in the case of three of the obelisks 
the addition of the cross on the top is sufficient 

to show any reader that the monument is not in 
its original form. But in the case of the Monte 
Citorio obelisk, for instance, where there is no 
cross, there is not a hint for the uninstructed 
reader, taking up the subject for the first 
time, as to what is original and what 
is not. The ridiculous elephant base upon 
which the obelisk of Pharaoh. Hophra was placed 
by Bernini in the Piazza della Minerva (which 
gained Bernini the nickname of “the elephant”), 
is too prominent a peculiarity to be passed over ; 
but otherwise the reader is left to find out what 
he can for himself as to the architectural sub- 
structure of the obelisks. The concise statement 
of the history of these remarkable monuments is 
well put into a short space, and the author draws 
attention by a pointed sentence occasionally to 
the remarkable nature of the historic vicissitudes 
which some of them have passed through. Of 
the Lateran obelisk he observes that “ it was 
originally set up in Egypt by Thothmes III., the 
great oppressor of the Hebrews, B.C. 1655. It 
was brought to Rome by Constantine, about 
A-D. 811, and it now stands as a trophy before 
the earliest, and in some respects the chief, 
basilica or cathedral charch in Christendom.” A 


short but certainly suggestive record. What will | Srected 


be the next destination of this ancient monolith, 


which has looked upon such changes in human | first 


life and thought, and in architectural style and 
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development too? Perhaps ‘’twere to con- 
sider too curiously, to consider so.” Mr. Parker 
is fully alive to the significance of some of the 
inscriptions of the obelisks in regard to religious 
history, and repeats, at each mention of the 
obelisk of Domitian (Piazza Navona), the denun- 
ciatory epithet of “blasphemous” in regard to 
the titles of deification of the emperor inscribed 
thereon. After the lapse of so many centuries 
we should have thought such follies might 
be allowed to pass without any more hard 
words. 

In regard to the supplement, which, as we 
observed, forms the bulk of the present volume, 
we may state its object in the author’s own 
words,—“ To explain more fully and clearly some 
points where this seems to be required, especially 
by means of plans and diagrams, because they 
are new to most people, being the results 
obtained by the great excavations and explora- 
tions that have been going on in Rome daring 
the last few years, more especially the last two 
years. The great excavations made for the 
drains of the new city have brought to light 
many things quite unknown previously.” Mr. 
Parker describes his own position in regard to 
these records and illustrations, carried out only 
by the combined efforts of many friends, as that 
of “general editor,” a post for which he was 
qualified “by long experience in the architec- 
tural branch -of the subject, and the habit of 
closely observing the construction and details of 
a building as a guide to the date of it.” Without 
questioning Mr. Parker’s capability, in this 
respect, to edit the labours of his friends, we 
cannot bat think his publication would have 
derived increased value from the presence of a 
further co-operator to edit the work of the 
editor. There is a mass of information and a 
large amount of theory and suggestion presented 
to us, but all poured forth in such an unmethodi-. 
cal manner, and written in a style so deficient 
in point and perspicacity, that it is a kind of 
thirteenth labour of Hercules to find out,in most 
places, what the author is really driving at, or 
what is the relation between one fact and another 
and between the isolated facts and the general 
theories in support of which they are adduced. 
Considering that the information intended to be 
given is very full and very interesting in itself, 
itis difficult to imagine a volame more perplexing 
and bewildering to the reader. Mr. Parker may 
say, and perhaps with some truth, that those who 
are well acquainted with the sites alluded to will 
have no difficulty in understanding all he wishes 
to convey; but the very object of such a publi- 
cation is to afford information and convey lucid 
ideas to those who are without such detailed 
knowledge; and the information amassed by even 
so untiring an archeological student as Mr. 
Parker loses a great deal of its value if the 
archzologist does not possess, or has not taken 
the trouble to acquire, the power of systemati- 
cally grouping his facts, and stating them ina 
clear and lucid manner. 

The supplement, which may be divided into 
two portions, the first consisting of continuous 
text, the second of illustrations, with comments 
descriptive or otherwise in connexion with them, 
is chiefly directed to the further elacidation of 
the author’s theory in regard to the lines of the 


In consequence of the great excavations made for Napo. 

— — these “- Ay resent ‘be dietinent 
cross Wi can Ww 

wh = corel places. One of the most obvious of 
is near the west end of the foss towards the Circus Maxi, 
mus, and close to the cliff on the south side ofthe foss, an 
the top of the bank of which stands the Villa Mills, Ip 
this part a deep pit is left open, in which can be seen the 
walls of some great building, of the large squared stonesin 
the style of the later we ara the Republic, re. 
epecting which nothing been. ascertained. On the 
east side of this pit, on the present level of the gro 

d the bases and parts of the columns of a portico of 
the time of Domitian, apparently a small temple, just 
outside the tribune of the great hall or triclinium. About 
a hundred yards further to the east a modern flight of 
steps descends into a series of three chambers, now sub. 
terranean, called the ‘‘Bath-chambers of Livia,” pro 
because there is a fine picture of her time on the vault of 
one of the chambers. .... These chambers have been 
cut through in the most reckless manner by some of the 
transverse walls before mentioned. Still further to the 
east, and getting ds the Arch of Titus, these walls 
may be seen again passing under the Basilica Jovis or 
state hall of the empire, which is also of the time of 
Domitian.” 

This description, borne out and explained 
the section given through the foss and the buil 
ings in it and over it, affurds a remarkable in. 
stance of that blending of the remains of various. 
epochs in almost inextricable confusion, which 
has rendered Rome such a practically inex. 
haustible field for the interest and ingenuity 
(some perhaps would edd the scpagiaation) of the- 
archzologist, and is an example of the nature of 
the information and archzological illustration 
given in the supplement. The references to this 
very plate, however, give an instance of the con. 
fusion in the arrangement of the book. The 
editor can do nothing like other editors, so he 
calls the first of the series of plates illustrating 
the supplement the “frontispiece,” though it 
does not occupy the position indicated by the 
word frontispiece, and then adds “ or Plate I.” ; 
but refers in the text to the next illustration as 
“Plate L,” thongh it is numbered “II.” The 
said “ frontispiece” is a photograph of the primi. 
tive fortifications of Gabii, with a modern village: 
which stood, up to 1870, within the old walls, 
and which, if taken as a remnant of the abo. 
riginal style of dwellings in the country, 
does illustrate, as is remarked in the notes, why 
it was so easy in early times to transfer all the 
inhabitants of a conquered city to Rome; “the 
Italians in those days lived in similar huts; 
they were shepherds and herdsmen, their wealth 
consisted in flocks and herds; if they could 
have pasture found for them, and a safe place 
for their huts, the removal from one place 
to another was little hardship to them, 
and the increasing power of the Romans gave 
them better protection against neighbouring 
tribes.” The fortitications referred to, and of 
which the photograph gives a view, stand on the 
edge of a high cliff, which was formerly the bank 
of a lake. “This lake,” says Mr. Parker with 
charming naiveté, “has unfortwnately been 
drained under the direction of Canina, the Roman 
architect and engineer.” The lake was n0 
doubt drained for sanitary reasons, as there are 
still a few people living among and about the 
rains of Rome; but to an archzeologist of course 
that is nothing; and as picture-cleaners think 
pictures are only painted to be “restored,” 
Mr. Parker regards Rome as only existing for 
the archzeologist. 

The general chapters on the walls, and op 


walls of the city at various periods, and the|some special buildings recently excavated, of 
recent discoveries that bear upon or support it.| which we have not space to give an abstract, 
These, however, not only refer back to the|are followed by a chapter on “brick-stamps,” 
former volumes, but forward to volumes yet un-| and their use as indications of the date of the 
published, and the date of the appearance of | work in which the bricks are used. Of the illus- 
which is “ uncertain.” It would be scarcely pos- | trative plates following, one of the best and most 
sible, therefore, fully and fairly to examine at | interesting is No. 10, showing the excavations on 
present the position taken by Mr. Parker in| the site of the Porta Capena (Juvenal’s ‘‘ madi- 
regard to this part of Roman archwology, in| damque Capenam”), in which the extraordinary 
which he admits that he is in opposition toa} mingling of the road and wall of one Roman 
good many other archologists. Among the] epoch with aqueducts of a later epoch and 
points of interest of which drawings are given, is | domestic: buildings of Medizeval date, all tum- 
the great foss of Roma Quadrata,—the ditch, in| bled together and intermixed in the sublime 
fact, of what Mr. Parker regards as the first wall | confusion of new and old which distinguishes 


of Rome. This, he says,— 
‘Is of so much importance for the early history of 


ab 
the city of Rome, and is in general so little understood | by 


Rome from all other ancient cities, is remark- 
¥ shown. Another extremely inieresting 
ilding,* or rather apartment, excavated ip 


that some further account of it is called for. It isso 1874-5, is shown in plates xiii., xiv., and is the 
’ tT * 


much concealed also by having been filled up for such a 


le of time, that considerable st i uired to| Only apartment in preservation among the re- 
= er it, and vailaee the 1 oct that tt ores an enormous se A of what is cotled and believed £0 be the 
oss, a remained open and pore Ame * house of Meocenas.” 


of the empire, under 
pasepaitaatien 
. t uired a lerge level platf and 
is great foes was filled up to the evel of the on 


‘* The house of Mzcenas is recorded to have been on the 


up 
rest of the surface of the hill until late in the uiline, and on high ground, as it was from the tower 
jer Domitian. At that | of this louse that Roror witnessed 

of the great public buildings called the | exact site has hitherto been unknown, and has been sup- 


the great fire. The 


th . 
each side of it, not with earth, but by building walls | is afine view great Rome. But in the great 
pen Ryan: Ae fe from = aadeibs che Lew mo. Homeinie7e for 


? vaults 
. This was done to make the whole the new city, in removing part 





surface one large level of greater extent ius, i 
nay space, of greater e Gen ee near‘its southern 


excavations made_ of 
and its junction with the 
cliff of the Esquiline Hill (which is only » great promo®- 
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tory from the high table-land on which the was sloping sides of the roof. It is in such double 
erected), remains of this celebrated house were d, at DWELLINGS OF THE SWISS cbalets that the * 

dis cri finest mens of led 
erthort distance to the south of the ehusch of 8, Maris WORKPEOPLE: A AEC GEE NRE tte ars 


iore, on the eastern side of Via Merulana, the 
that leads from that church to the Th 
has wo we Rant of = it 
within city and part withont, as. r agger on 
which it was built was here the boundary of the city; or 
rheps, strictly speaking, the great foss outside of it was 
municipal boundary in this part, , street: wes 
made on each side of the agger, the two fosses: being paved, 
and the houses built on the sloping banks, and in part 
out of them. So that this great house must have 
one door in the inner street and the in the outer 


: 


The only part at all 
rium, or lecture-room, bei 
avery remarkable building; it seems to have 
from above, and has sham-windows in the walls of the 
apse or round end of the hall, which are beautifully 
painted on the plaster, with views of a garden as if seen 
through them, probably intended to represent the garden 
of Mzcenas himself, as he wished it to be before it was 
actually made.” 

How this could have been considered an audi- 
toriam or lecture-room it is difficult. to under- 
stand; the plan is like that of a rather short 
basilica, an oblong apartment with a semicircular 
apse at one end, with stages running round it. 
If these stages were regarded as seats for an, 
audience, what need of the extension of the 
oblong apartment.in front of them? The opinion 
gubsequently put ferward by Herr Mohr, that 
the apartment waga conservatory, and the stages 
for flowers, seems much more probable, and, 
Mr. Parker infers, is now the generally accepted 
A string-course divides the wall abont 
half the height between the plinth-line and the 
cornice-line ; below this occur the receases in the. 


painted with floral ornament on the soffit and 
jambs, and at the back painted realistically, in 
scenic fashion, with part of a garden, with balu- 
strade, fountain, and trees, seen in perspective, 
and evidently intended as an illusion. One bay, 
below the string, is givem on a larger scale in 


The representation of the trees and shrubs in 
these window-pictures seems, as far as one can 
jadge from the engraving, very free and 
natural ; and it seems probable enough that. such 
a@ mode of decoration, extending in appearance 
the domain of the flowers beyond the walls of 
their apartment, would have been thonght a 
guitable style of deoeration for what we should 
now call a conservatory. The apartment. is 
barrel-vaulted, with ceiling lights, and, to judge 
from the plan and section, must be a very 
elegant and pleasing interior. 

Almost the whole of the information in regard 
to this relic of the house of Mescenas is of course 
repeated twice over, in almost the same words, 
in the general chapter, and in the long com- 
ments prefixed to the according to what 
seems to be Mr. Parker’s notion of the way to 
make ups book. It would surely have been a 
more simple matter to have inserted the plate at 
the point where the illustration is required in 
the general chapter. Among other highly in- 
teresting illustrations are those on plate xvi. of 
the piers and masonry on each side of the Via 
Triumphalis, and a portion of a foot-bridge near 
the bridge of Caligula, with a piece of delicate 
trellis parapet, the appearance of which suggests 
woodwork rather than the actual material, marble. 
Plate xxiii. lets us a little into the building 
Operations of the first century, in a carving 
from a tomb, where stones are shown being 
taised to the roof of a temple in progress by a 
patent crane with a hoisting action worked by a 
tread-wheel on which three or four men are 


Operating. 

Part II. of the chronological table, in which 
the dates of buildings are given in one column, 
and those of contemporary events in the 
other, is continued from 337 A.D. to 1691; this 
8a most useful table, and assists the archmo- 
logical student materially to bear in mind the 
relation between architecture and history. This 
table is indeed the most methodical thing by far 
ia the volume, which in the main is about as 
Curious an example of the collection of numerous 
interesting facts from original research, without 
the slightest perception of the value of condensa- 
tion and t,as could well be imagined. 
We hope Mr. Parker will long have health and 
strength to continue his valuable and i i 
researches in Romanarc , and that when 
he has completed alll that it isallotted to himto do, 
Scompetent editor will be found to condense and 
@trange into readable form the chaos of facts 
which will have been amaased by his energy and 
Perseverance. ) 
























been lighted | being replaced by more economical, if less pic- 


Tnexe are bat few countries where the dwell. 
lings of the working classes are better built and 
planned, and where they offer greater advan. 
tages in a sanitary point of view, than in 
Switzerland. In the architecture of the Swiss 
chalet, for instance, there is, socially and artisti- 
cally speaking, much that is attractive. These 
wooden houses are more iy to be met 
with in the German cantons than in the French 
and Italian, where they are rapidly disappearing, 


, constructions of stone or brick. 

Although there is great variety in the plans of 
ebilets, they, in one respect ab least, bear an 
affinity to the older style of German peasants’ 
houses, namely in the arrangement of the family- 
room. Asa rule this room holds such a position , 
in the southern corner of the house that the sun 
shines through it di . It is nearly square, 
and the wall on both sides of thesonthern corner 
is pierced by numerous contiguous windows, 
which throw light upon the large working and 
eating table placed in this corner. This is the 
gathering-place of the family, where the light 
and warmth of the sun may be enjoyed from 
morning to evening. Benches are fixed to both, 
of the sunny walls, under the windows, which 
have small compartments, which can readily be. 
opened by the hand of any one sitting on the: 
benches. These windows generally command a 
beantifal view ; whilst a mere turn of the head 
enables the person enjoying it from the benches 
to keep a watchful eye upon the proceediage of 
the other inmates of the room. The windows 
are mostly latticed, and a projecting roof shelters 
the interior of the room from the mid-day rays 
of the sammer sun. By this arrangement of 
the windows the symmetry of the frontage is 
sacrificed, a matter which, however, sapears of 
little consequence where the great object ie io 
obtain a clear and full view of what is passing 
in the neighbourhood. The lowness of the rocma, 
the panelling of the walls and ceiling, and the 
stout boards of the floor combine to retain in 
winter the heat radiating from the large tiled 
stove which fills the corner opposite the win- 
dows. Close toe it are high steps, which serve 
for seats in cold weather, and which lead through 


a trap-door to an upper room, which derives its | oceupi 


warmth from the same stove. In the third 
corner stands the immense dresser or sideboard, 
provided with open and locked compartments, 
and a flap which serves as a wash-table. A 
clock, with hanging weights and some neatly- 
carved wooden chains, complete the furniture of 
the family-room, which only differs in the poorer 
and richer dwellings in the lesser or greater 
amount of carving which adorns the panels and 
furniture. 

From the square shape of the family-chamber 
is evolved the grand plan of the whole building. 
Next to that room is the sleeping apartment, 
which fills. the adjacent space in the frontage, 
and stretches back the same distance. Behind 
both these apartments, and completing the 
ground-floor is the kitchen. The kitchen-range 
is situated behind the stove, which is the only 
one in the house. Hither one chimney is made 
to serve for both fires, or the kitchen-smoke is 
left. to find its way out of holes in the roof, to 
which the walls of a portion of the kitchen 
extend in height. On the south-west and north- 
east sides of the house are steps leading up to 
two opposite entrances to the kitchen, which are 

by the projecting roof. The spaces 
under the landings of these staircases are some- 
times enclosed and utilised as pig-styes, &o. 
Flights of stairs lead from the kitchen down- 
wards to the cellars and upwards to the two 
front rooms under the gables, and to the 
covered-in balconies on the sides. The front of 
the house is by far the most important portion, 
and for it are reserved the chief efforts of the 
wood-carver. The back wall is generally left 
perfectly unornamented. 

Some of the chalets have only a ground-floor, 
divided in the manner described into a family- 
room, sleeping-room, and kitchen. In rare in- 


stances there are also more than two floors; but | sy 


the general plan is that which we have endea- 
voured to explain, Occasionally chalets are to 
be met with constructed on a totally different 
system, as, for instance, with the kitchen in the 
centre of the house, lighted from above; or, as 
in the Bernese Oberland, where two families 
live in one house, which is often the case, the 
chAlet is divided down the middle, the partition- 





wall subtending-the point of meeting of the, 


Bi 
met with, richly and fantastically decorated. The 
barns and stabling are sometimes attached to 
the house where the resident is of the better 
class, and sometimes separate. In the interior 


former is usually the case. 

With to the outer walls of the Swiss 
ebalets, they belong to three styles. The firat 
belongs to the so-called blockhouse chilet, which 
ie generally raised considerably above the ground 
on stone foundations. The walls projecting one 
beyond the other, are constructed of stout planks 
of fir or larch, fastened together by means of 
wooden pins. 

The second is the frame-house style, in which 
the walls are built of strong oaken posts,.grooved 
to receive planking which ig secured by cross- 

i and bolts, 

The third style, which is called the panelled or 
trellis-work mode of building, wes introduced 
into north-east Switzerland about the beginning 
of the last century in consequence of the in- 
creased price of wood, It is related to the 
frame-work house above deseribed. It is built 
on high stone foundations, from which a series 
of light beams, interlaced so as to form a species 
of trellic-work, rise upwards vertically and 
diagonally, to support a projecting roof of vary- 
ing character; the spaces between the beams 
are filled up with rubble and plaster. 

Employers, being themselves directly inte- 
rested in finding lodgings for their operatives, 
have, in many instances, d dwellings 
for them close to their factories. In the western 
districts there are, indeed, but few such lodging- 
houses; but they are frequently met with as 
one @ 3 the north-east from the west 
towards the Lake of Constanee. A-number are 
found in Soleure, Argovie, Zurich, Schaffhausen, 
and Thurgovie. The thirty-six houses built by 
M. Wyss, of Zurich, for the families employed 
by his firm, may be cited as a fair sample.of the 
kind of buildings constructed for operatives by 
their employers. These houses, which have a 
small garden attached to them, cons‘st of a 
ground floor and upper floor of two or three rooms, 
a kitchen, cellar, and loft. The rent varies from 
13s. 4d. to 18s. 4d. a month. They are always 
ied. Many such lodging-houses have been 
built by philanthropic societies, and even by the 
joint efforts of workmen themselves. At Neu- 
chatel a society has erected a considerable num- 


.ber of lodging-houses, and proposes to build 


others for the working classes. The apartments 
are grouped in fours, with a common entrance, 
two apartments being on the ground floor, and 
two on the first floor. Hach lodger has his own 
garden, and the rent paid is very moderate. But 
the town of Locle in the Jura, one of the prin- 
cipal districts where clock and watch-making is 
carried on, offers, perhaps, the most remarkable 
instance of the scale on which such buildings 
are constructed in Switzerland. Each block of 
houses built by the “ Association Immobiliére” 
consists of five divisions. These are again sub- 
divided into buildings detached from each other, 
and surrounded by little gardens. There are 
from 300 to 400 such holdings, their rent ranging 
from 61. to 161. per annum. They leave little to 
be desired as regards position, distribution of 
rooms, and ventilation. 

There is no establis: nent in Switzerland where 
workmen ean obtain »sheap clothing, at least at 
all commensurate with the small price of other 
necessaries. But in nearly every town and 
village are to be found public fountains and wash- 
ing apparatus, protected by roofing, where linen 
can be washed with ease, and at little or no 
cost. A vast number of boats are, moreover, 
moored in the various lakes, rivers, and canale 
for this purpose; and both the Cantonal antho- 
rities and private individuals readily allow of 
the free use of those countless limpid streams 
which flow through the country. Public enber- 
prise has also introduced i for’ 
drying, and ironing linen by steam, the charges 
being on an average 13d. for washing; 1d. for 
ironing, and {#d. for drying, per hour. This 

stem has an excellent effect in one sense, 
namely, that of keeping the domiciles of the 
lower classes, where it is in force, entirely free 
from the damp and consequent unhealthiness 
producea by washing. 

The average rate of wages of men, women, 
and children, taken , is estimated at 
between 1s. and 1s. 34. per working day of 
thirteen hours; taking the men only, the esti- 
mate is between 1s, 5d. and 1s. 7d. In the 
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Canton of Berne, which represents one-fifth of 
the whole country, masons, stone-cutters, and 
joiners earn about 2s. a day, and carpenters 
2s. 2d. There are no general statistics on the 
subject, but these figures are allowed to be near 
the mark. 

The food of the working classes consists 
principally of bread of very fair quality, of 
cheese, potatoes, vegetables, and fruit. They 
seldom eat meat above twice a week, and even 
then in very small quantities. All classes alike 
live very frugally, and confine themselves prin- 
cipally to a vegetable diet,—the fare of the 
middle classes being frequently very much the 
game as the lower. Breakfast generally consists 
of coffee with milk, but without sugar, anda 

piece of bread. Those who are highly 


paid add cheese, butter, and fried potatoes. The terrace of the Thames Embankment, immediately 


whole population, from the highest to the lowest, 
dine between eleven a.m.and onep.m. Thenthe 
working classes take soup, potatoes, vegetables, 
and bread, and a bow! of coffee. The last meal 
is in all respects the same as the first. Wine is 
drunk in French Switzerland, and beer and cider 
in the German-speaking cantons. In Berne 
board for a man is from 5s. 7d. to 6s. per week, 
without wine or beer. Lodgings for single men 
cost 1s. 2d. to 4s. 9d. per week, according to the 
accommodation. Families pay from 2s. 34d. up 
to 6s. 2d. per week. For the former sum they 
have but one room and the use of a kitchen in 
commca with other lodgers. 

Asarule the Swiss workmen are competent 
in their several trades, and take an interest in 
their work ; for, thanks to their superior educa- 
tion, they fully appreciate the pecuniary advan- 
tages to their masters, and indirectly to them- 
selves, by adhering‘strictly to this course. Their 
wages are very small, but relatively larger than 
in other countries, if judged by the standard of 
their wants. The thriftiness of their habits, the 
smallness of their wants, and the variety of the 
resources at their disposal, enable them in the 
majority of cases to save money whilst living in 
comparative ease, 








THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF 
CHURCHES. 


AccorpiNG to a report passed at a meeting of 
the Fellows of Sion Oollege, the commissioners 
acting under the Union of Benefices Act, are to 
be recommended to leave as many as twenty of 
the City churches; fifteen it was thought would 
be enough, but out of consideration for historical 
associations, architectural merit, the configura- 
tion of the City, and ecclesiastical traditions, 
they will go as far as twenty! Not long ago 
there were eighty churches within the City 
walls; there are now, we believe, fifty-one stand- 
ing, so that thirty.orie more of these monuments 
are to come down. Those who are interested in 
such matters should at once consider what steps 
could wisely be taken to prevent such wholesale 
destruction. A Protection Committee should 
be appointed. — 








THE INSTITUTE. 


Art the special meeting on Monday last, to 
discuss the recommendations of the committee in 
regard to proposed alterations of the constitu. 
tion of the Institute, we may just say, though 
(as we before observed) we do not feel at liberty 
to report the proceedings, that there was a large 
attendance, and that the discussions were carried 
on, considering the amount of strong feeling 
existing in regard to some of the subjects, in a 
very moderate and temperate tone, and that, 
while the majority of the meeting appeared to 
be like ourselves, opposed to much of the pro- 
posed change, there seemed every disposition to 
take full time,—even two or three more meetings, 
if necessary,—to discuss both sides of the question 
fally, and to come to no hurried decision. We 
hope, whatever the ultimate conclusion arrived 
at, that good will result from the thorough con. 
sideration of some of the subjects brought 
forward. The meeting was adjourned before 
attempting the passing of any resolution, there 
being no prospect of closing the discussion at 
@ reasonable hour with fairness to all who had 
@ claim to be heard. 

We may just add that, while we are desirous 
studiously to respect the privacy of the proceed. 
ings as long as they are officially declared to be 
private, and abstain from anything like report- 

ing, we cannot help thinking that entire pub. 
licity would be a much better policy, and would 
Jead to a much fuller and more satisfactory dis- 


cussion of the proposals under consideration than 
can be possible as long as a formal privacy is 
maintained, which, after all, is, in regard to any 
one who really chooses to get information, little 
more than a fiction.* 








PUBLIC STANDARDS OF MEASURES 
AND WEIGHTS. 


Tur Standards Commission, some little time 
ago, recommended the construction and laying 
down of public standards of length, and a site in 
New Palace-yard was proposed for the object, 
but was abandoned in consequence of objections 
raised by the Office of Works. It was next pro. 
posed to lay down these public standards on the 


above the landing-place at Westminster Bridge ; 
and after some communications between the 
Board of Trade and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, a grant of 2001. for the necessary ex- 
penses of laying down the public standards on 
this site was sanctioned by the Treasury, and 
included in the Parliamentary grant for 1875-6. 
We now learn from the Annual Report of the 
Warden of the Standards, just issued, that in 
consequence of the restrictions imposed by the 
engineer of the Metropolitan Board, it has been 
found impracticable to carry out this arrange- 
ment; but that, thanks to the intervention of 
the Astronomer Royal, it has been settled that 
these public standards of length, consisting of 
the chain of 66 ft. and the chain of 100 ft., shall 
be fixed on the north side of Trafalgar-square, 
the mural standards being also placed at the 
same site. 

We also learn from this Report that amongst 
such of the ancient standards of weights and 
measures that have been discovered and authen- 
ticated as genuine standards, the most complete 
set of weights are those of Babylon and Assyria, 
found by Mr. Layard in the ruins of Nineveh, 
and now deposited in the British Museum. There 
are two distinct series of weights, one of bronze, 
in the form of a crouching lion on a pedestal ; 
the other of stone or hardened clay, in the form 
of a dack, with the head turned flat on its back. 
Some doubt, however, existed as to their true 
weight, and as a matter of general interest the 
Warden of the Standards thought it desirable 
that their weight should be authoritatively de- 
termined, by accurately comparing them with 
our own standard weights. This has beén done 
by an officer of the Standards Department, by 
permission of Dr. Birch, in whose immediate 
charge these curious relics of antiquity are 
placed. A very full and ioteresting description 
of them is printed in an Appendix to this Report, 
together with some remarks upon the standard 
units of these countries, and of other countries, 
supposed to have been derived from Babylon and 
Assyria. Reference is also made to the earliest 
ancient coins of these countries, and the relation 
which their weight bears to the shekel, the lesser 
unit of weight. 

In addition to a handsome Sévres vase, in- 
scribed with the name of the delegate from each 
country, which was presented to every member 
of the International Metric Commission in 1873, 
the French Government has recently presented 
to each member of the same Commission a bronze 
medal, in commemoration of the work entrusted 
to them of constructing new primary standards 
of the metric system. On the obverse of this 
medal, which has been struck at the Paris Mint, 
is an allegorical group of four female figures, 
representing the four quarters of the civilised 
globe, Europe being in the attitude of presenting 
the standard métre, and having a balance and 
kilogram beside her. Above and below are the 
following inscriptions :—‘ Populoram. Con- 
cordizs. Sacrum. Paris, 1872.” On the reverse 
is an address in Latin to the members of the 


1874,” 








wages, a reduction in the hours of labour, and 
increased advantages with regard to overtime. 





THE LATE MR. 8S. T. DAVENPORT, 


WITH very great regret we have to announce 
the death of Mr. 8. T. Davenport, well known 
as an active and energetic officer of the Society 
of Arts. Mr. Davenport’s connexion with the 
Society had lasted for thirty-three years, and it 
was in great part to his unceasing and zealong 
efforts that the present prosperity of the Instj. 
tution is due. To very many of the members 
he was well known, and all who take an active 
interest in the Society of Arts will feel his loss 
severely. Mr. Davenport’s death was very 
sudden. It took place on Friday, January 7th, 
after an illness of only four days. 








MR. ALBERT BRIDGMAN, ARCHITECT, 


WE have to record the death, on the 30th ullt., of 
Mr. Albert Bridgman, architect, of 42, Poultry, 
E.C., atthe early age of thirty-five. He hadalready 
executed a number of works, amongst which 
may be named the club at the south-east corner 
of Ludgate-circus, the Imperial Arcade annexed 
to it, and extensive buildings in Ludgate-hill; a 
range of warehouses in St. Bride-street, in the 
same neighbourhood ; a block of buildings at the 
north-west corner of Queen Victoria-street and 
Queen-street; the second block of buildings 
from the Mansion House, on the north side of 
Queen Victoria-street, City; a range of shops 
and offices in Railway-place, Fenchurch-street ; 
warehouses and offices in Chancery-lane, near 
the New Law Courts; the rebuilding of ‘ Can- 
terbury Palace,” Westminster Bridge-road, 
with considerable additions of aquarium and 
skating-rink, some of which latter works are 
still in progress, and which will be com. 
pleted under the direction of Mr. H. H. Bridg. 
man, his brother. Mr. A. Bridgman, who was 
an Associate of the Institute, was awarded the 
second premium in open competition for the 
Paddington Baths and Washheuses,; and it is 
stated that in 1873 he was the first to conceive 
and advocate the idea of an aquarium for the 
metropolis, and for that purpose prepared a 
design for a group of buildings on the Embank. 
ment, near Waterloo Bridge, and submitted the 
same to the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
also comprised an art club, museum, and library; 
but in consequence of some difficulty in procaring 
the site his scheme was delayed, and the Royal 
Aquarium grew into being, to his great disap. 
pointment. 

Like Mr. Tarring, whose death we announced 
recently, Mr. Bridgman died at Torquay. 








THE STORAGE OF WATER. 


At more than one place in England there felt 
during the late rains 24 in. depth of water in 
twenty-four hours. A single mile is not a very 
great space of ground, and yet there fell upon 
each square mile in twenty-four hours at these 
places 36 million gallons of water ; and, allowing 
that even a large quantity may have been 
absorbed into the ground and evaporated into 
the atmosphere, there would still have been 4 
very large amount which might have been col- 
lected on the surface which would have been, 
after filtration through sand and gravel, much 
superior in quality to ordinary well-water. We 
place this one day’s rainfall on one square 

of ground (which was as mach—if it could al} 
have been stored—as 4,000 people require during 
@ whole year) in contrast with the great damage 
recently done by floods in the low-lying grounds, 
and as a prelude to some further remarks upon 
the general case. The case is one in which two 
parties may be benefited by one and the same 
operation. 

By making reservoirs to store the flood waters, 


Commission, which may be thus rendered :—“ To | the population of towns and villages might be 
each and all of the men of science, delegates for | from them supplied with water for all purposes, 
constructing a standard métre, in commemoration | and at the same time, and by the same work, 
of the skilful and successful accomplishment | the lands now subject to floods might be pro- 
of the work, given publicly by grateful France, | portionately relieved ; and, of course, the owners 


and occupiers of such lands should pay their 
share of the cost of the work. The tenant’s 
payment would merge in that of the owner, and 


The Building Trade in the Potteries.— i in the rent, 
The builders of the Staffordshire Potteries and|"rign would be tho way by which the Owner 
Newcastle have received notice from the car- would recoup himself for payment of the tenant’s 
penters and joiners for an advance in the rate of share of benefit along with his own. In what 


rtion the share should be subdivided 
ween owner and occupier can be ascertained 


by proper valuations. ‘There are several forms 





amendments intended to be brought fo at the next 
meeting: but they reached us too late for consideration, 





nen dente ited ve oa aweral hands copies of various | <F ices by floods; there is the loss of profitable 
occupation of land during the continuance of the 
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flood, and injury to the herbage already upon 
the ground; then, where houses are flooded, 
there is the loss or depreciation of value of 
furniture, and security against these is the benefit 
for which the tenant must pay. On the part of 
the owner, where buildings are flooded, there is 
structural injury to them, not only in breakages, 
put, what is perhaps more permanently in- 
jurious, the site is rendered damp for a long 
time afterwards, giving rise to rheumatism and 
other ailments of the inhabitants, and, altho 
they are the first sufferers in this respect, 
owner suffers a loss consequent ona real and 
permanent depreciation of the property-value. 
The owners and occupiers of land at present 
gubject to floods wonld then be one ehief party 
to the expenses of construction of remedial 
works; the other chief party would be the popu. 
lations to be supplied with water from the 
storage reservoirs, whose representatives are the 
several sanitary authorities of the country. To 
these, under present ements, Government 
lends money for the constraction of such works 
as storage reservoirs, at the low rate of interest 
of 34 per cent., the principal sum being repayable 
in a stated number of years ; the sanction to the 
loan, however, depending upon the issue of a 
local inquiry into the merits of the proposal, at 
which all parties interested may be heard. 

The reservoirs to be made in the interests of 
the populations would mostly be at high levels, 
and would deal with the flow of water from 
the upper portions only of the water-shed 
areas, but in so far as they impound the 
flood waters of those areas they are, pro tanto, 
of full efficiency in the interests of the other 
party, who might very reasonably be called upon 
by the Government to pay a portion of the 3} 
per cent. otherwise payable solely by the sanitary 
authorities, based upon t'»> number of acres of 
each separate owner whic. lie below certain 
given levels which have reference to the levels 
of the rivers in their normal condition, the 
amount of such payment being based upon and 
being proportional to the outlay of the sanitary 
authorities under the sanction above mentioned. 
The portion contributed by the owners of these 
lands would be upon the cost of the reser- 
yoirs only (which would be easily ascertainable) 
and not upon the conduits or town piping in any 
case. 

There are other persons who would be benefited, 
but who would not be asked to contribute any. 
thing more than their good will, viz., the millers 
and other users of water-power on the streams. 
The water-wheels, with the small mill-dams for 
storing the night water, are mostly constructed 
so that they can use nearly one third of the 
whole quantity of water which comes down the 
stream in a year of average weather ; but in dry 
weather the quantity they can use is often not 
more than one eighth of the average flow, ex- 
cepting on some chalk streams. 

The proportion of the minimum to the average 
flow varies with the character of the ground 
within the watershed area, for where it is of an 
absorbent nature the wheels are proportionately 
of greater capacity, for the flow is more regular, 
the water issuing in copious springs even in dry 
weather, having been stored in the ground from 
previous heavy rains, whereas upon clay or other 
non-absorbent ground the flow is very irregular, 
and the reason of the water-wheels being con. 
structed in such manner as to use about one 
third of the average quantity would seem to be 
that it is in the long run.a loss instead of a gain 
to make a wheel so large and therefore heavy as 
to be capable of using a much larger proportion 
of the water, which would seldom come down 
the stream, whereas at all other times too much 
ofthe smaller proportion of water would be ex- 
pended in moving the useless weight and inertia 
of the larger wheel, instead of being applied 

through a lighter wheel with useful effect. 

Tn times of flood, the wheels are at a disad- 
vantage, because the available fall is reduced, 
and the wheels ron in backwater. Iz is, there- 
fore, much to the advantage of mill-owners to 
Teceive regularly throughout the year one-third, 
reven less, of the whole annual quantity stored, 
than to be subject to droughts at one time and 

at another. It is probable that one-fourth 
Would be an ample compensation, all things con- 
; but we shall assume one-third to be due 

— streams, and two-thirds to the praslations 
Riring a water supply, which we take at 
25 gallons per head per a or 4 cubic feet. If 
one-third of the whole be apportioned to the 
mills or streams, it would be 2 cubic feet per 
day per head of the population supplied, making 
the whole quantity required 6 cnbic feet per head 
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per day, or 2,190 cubic feet per head per annum. 
How, then, to procure this quantity ? 

In the case of reservoirs for the supply of 
towns (without any reference to the qmeation of 
floods in low-lying lands), the quantity of water 
falling during three. smecessive dry years is re- 
garded, and the #hird part of that quantity is 
set down asthe average of three consecutive dry 
years, which is all that is attempted to be dealt 
with in calculating the requisite size of the 
veservoir, and it allows abont one-sixth of the 
whole quantity to pass over the waste weirs of 
the reserveirs. For town purposes, itis thought 
not worth while to make the reservoirs so much 
larger as they would have to be to store this 
sixth part, coming, as it always does, when the 
reservoirs are full; but if storage reservoirs are 
to be made with the object of preventing the 
lower lands being flooded, as well as of supplying 
towns with water, the capacity should be calcu- 
lated so as to store also this other sixth part of 
the quantity. 

In the earlier days of town water-supplies the 
average rainfall was relied u as available 
after deducting a certain fixed quantity, or a 
certain proportion (one or the other, according 
to the practice of different engineers) for loss by 
absorptionand evaporation, but the supplies calcu. 
lated on that basis failed during long droughts, 
because the reservoirs were not of sufficient 
capacity. Further experience, or, rather, farther 
trouble in examining extended tables.of rainfall, 
combined with the knowledge of failures which 
had occurred, proved that a portion of this 
average (i.c. about one-sixth part) could not be 
stored unless the reservoirs were made larger 
than economy dictated, and so engineers became 
content to deal with five-sixths only of the 
average annual quantity, confessing that the 
capacities of the several reservoirs constructed 
for town supplies would not be sufficient to store 
the other sixth part, which must therefore, pass 
the reservoirs ; and if, upon a complete examina- 
tion of the facts bearing upon the question, it 
should appear to be true (as has been said) that 
it would be impossible to store this other portion 
in reservoirs of any practicable dimensions, 
then that portion must go as heretofore to 
flood the lands; but it ought to be remembered 
that this saying had reference to the econo- 
mical outlay of’ money by waterworks com- 
panies and by corporations who make their 
own waterworks, and who, of course, have 
no interest other than their own, or that of 
the people whom they represent,—have, in short, 
no interest in preventing floods in the lower 
lands ; and in this light it may well have 
appeared to be impracticable. But this is a 
question which must be dealt with on grounds of 
general interest rather than on those of persons, 
and deserves the attention of the Legislature, 
with the view of bringing into harmony the 
requirements of the several parties interested. 
There is a precedent in the South Staffordshire 
Mines Drainage Commission, although that case 
is not quite analogous to this one. There the 
water running over the surface of one property 
sinks into the ground and floods the mines of 
another, which thus become unduly charged 
with water, and so far there is some analogy 
between the two cases’; but the Mines Drainage 
Act was passed to regulate conflicting interests 
of a strictly personal character, whereas this 
other question must be dealt with on another and 
a wider basis, and one which shall be more 
national. No greater calamity could happen to 
the country than that.this question of a water 
supply to towns and villages, combined with the 
relief of low-lying lands from floods, should be 
dealt with on the principles which govern trading 
concerns. Let us have economy of construction, 
and do not let us bury good money by wasting 
good materials, but never let one section of society 
sell water to another. 

It may be said that such reservoirs as would 
be made for the supply of water to towns and 
villages would mostly be placed in the higher 
parts of river courses, and would cut off but a 
comparatively small part of the whole watershed 
area of a great river, and that is so, no doubt; 
and whatever we do in the upper sections of 
rivers, a very large drainage. area will remain 
below any reservoirs that could be made. This 
is one of the many pointe to be considered. Bat 
whether reservoirs be or be not made with any 
regard to land- ing, the river-courses claim 
attention. For a long time the solid refuse 
matter of towns and villages on the banks of 
rivers has been ruthlessly thrown into them. 











Where is the hydraulician who will Poy 
English rivers, taking them in general, have a 
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transporting power sufficient to carry ont to sea 
house ashes, brick-rubbish, and the waste products 
of manufactures? Those who put these things 
into rivers are deceived by false appearances. 
They see the flood carry out of their sight the 
ashes and other refuse they have put upon its 
banks, but they:do not see that the bed of the 
river in their own neighbourhood is gradually 
rising, being silted up with the refuse of the 
people who reside upon the banks of the river 
higher up, nor will they believe that their own 
refuse raises the bed of the river lower down ; 
but it does so, nevertheless. If we would discon- 
tinue the practice the power of thestream would, 
in course of time, carry the accumulations ont to 
sea, and the river bed would return toits normal 
condition ; but so long as the practice is con- 
tinued, no better, but a worse, state of things 
than we have now may be expected. 














THE PROPOSED PARIS OPERA HOUSE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE Revue Nowvelle de ? Architecture gives a 
full description of the proposed scheme for a 
great opera-house for “‘ the people ”’ in Paris, and 
our readers may be glad to hear something about 
it. We confine ourselves to a statement of the 
object aimed at, and the general features of the 
proposed scheme, 

For fifteen years past the idea has been enter- 
tained of constructing an immense theatre, at the 
janction of the Boulevard St. Martin and the 
Boulevard Magenta, and thus to complete the 
ornamentation of the Place du Chi&teau d’Hau, 
in Paris. 

Different projects have been brought forward, 
but all concur in recommending the erection of 
a theatre for popular opera, The situation is a 
fortunate one for such a purpose, for a popular 
theatre could only be erected with success in 
one of the labour quarters of the city; and 
though the execution of the plan was put off in 
consequence of the events of 1870-1, it has never 
been abandoned, and the unoccupied land which 
adjoins the buildings: now on the site (among 
which are the Grand Café Parisien, and the new 
circus recently illustrated in the Builder) has 
always remained vacant. 

This project, which has slept for some time, 
has now been revived by a group of notabilities 
in the artistic, literary, and financial world, 
among whom we may remark the well-known 
names of MM. Emile de Girardin, Bardoux (Sous- 
Secrétaire de I’Etat au Ministdre de la Justice) ; 
the Marquis de Saint-Georges; Halanzier and 
his lieutenant, Carvalho, the eminent comedian 
Regnier, Ambroise Thomas, Dennery, Sardou, 
Emile Angier, Jules Bartier, Félicien David, 
Camille Doucet, the Baron de Reinach, the 
jimancier Rostand, the tenors Roger and Duprez, 
Victorin Jonciéres, Saint-Saéns, Guy de Char- 
nacé; Gall, editor of the Liberté; Raoul Duval 
and Count d’Osmory et Tirard, deputies ; Charles 
Blanc, Alexandre Dumas, Léon de Maleville, 
Gounod,* Victor Massé, Massonet, Prince Trou- 
betzkoi, Watel, Bisschoffsheim, Auguste Maquet, 
Sapia, Erlanger, Segouvé, Faure, Bamberger, 
and lastly the promoters, M. Détroyat, who has 
convened all these personages, and M. Adolphe 
Sax, who has laid before them a project which 
he has for a long time studied fur a theatre able 
to contain 16,000 persons, which he would erect 
in the Place Chiteau d’Hau, at the angle indi- 
cated above, where it would be comes isolated 
by a street which will unite Rue de Bondy with 
Rue Chateau d’Eau, skirting one side of the 
Théatre des Folies-Dramatiques. ~ 

The principle of M. Sax’s project was warmly 
discussed, and finally a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the scheme more fully, = 
the ibility of carrying it into execution ; the 
party sovaers consisting of MM. Emile de 
Girardin, Bardoux, Ambroise Thomas, Halanzier, 
Carvalho, Jonciéres, Baron Reinach, Dennery, 
Détroyat, and Camille Doucet (as president of 
the committee of dramatic authors and com, 
posers). ‘ y : 

The idea caused considerable excitement in 
artistic circles, and M. Davioud, the Inapector 
of Public Works in Paris, and architect of two 
theatres inthe Place du ChAtelet, recalled having 
given special thought to the subject ten years 
ago; his plans had even been drawn out and re- 
ceived a medal at the Vienna Exhibition. He 
reviewed his former conception, and secured the 
valuable co-operation of M. Jules Bourdais, who 
is an engineer distinguished also as an artist. 


“it however, from other sourees of informse- 
tion, thatthe oadiog French composer hes expressed a 
disapproval of the idea of a monster theatre. 
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PROPOSED OPERA HOUSE FOR THE PEOPLE, PARIS.——Plan. 
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These gentlemen materially modified the forms 
of the auditorium on new scientific data, pre- 
serving at the same time the monumental 
aspect of the building, and submitted their pro- 
ject, thus perfected, to the committee meeting 
under the presidency of M. de Girardin. M. 
Bourdais gave at some length a very lucid expo- 
sition of the principle and details of the plan, 
which appears to have impressed the committee 
with a strong opinion in its favour. 

This scheme, then, of which we give eketch- 
plan and section, provides for the erection of a 
building capable of seating 9,000 spectators, 
divided thus :— 

1,600 places de loges, 

2,000 places de deuxiémes, 

2,800 places de troisidmes.* 
The plan of the auditorium is semicircular at the 
part opposite the stage. 

The front portion of the plan is traced on a 
curve which is neither circle nor parabola, but is 
determined by points in such a way that, if divided 
into twenty equal parts, each part will serve asa 
reflector of sound to so many different parts of 
the salle. 

This front portion of the house forms the 
frame of the proscenium, and presents an area of 
500 square métres, which forms an immense 
speaking-trumpet for the orchestra, the actors, 
and the chorus. At the back of the scene is a 
surface defined by the revolution of a curve of 
the same nature as that before described, and 
disposed in such a manner as to reflect forward 
all the sound that is ordinarily lost directly to. 
wards the house. 

In addition to this, seventy-two vases for 
reinforcing sound (vases renforcants), tuned 
beforehand in accordance with the successive 





* Our contemporary’s figures and plans are not got u 
with the accuracy desirable in such are There is wt: 
dently a mistake or an omission here, and probably we 
ple gd the item, “‘ 2,600 places de premiéres,” which 
will © up the total, and accord with the roportion 
of areas on ~ plan. The | lan — — also are not 

accordance, thou @ differences are not 
of any importance in to the general illustration of 
the scheme. We have, refore, reproduced them. 


° 


notes of a chromatic scale of six octaves, and 
rendered mute or resounding by a special mecha- 
nism, are placed near the orchestra, in order to 
augment to a great degree the sonority already 
developed by the other contrivances of the con- 
struction. 

The conditions on which the placing of fau- 
teuils and orchestra stalls is arranged in almost 
all modern buildings are very defective. In this 
building the floor is designed in such a way that 
each range of seats overlooks the one before it, 
not only by the height of the 10 centimétres be- 
tween the eyes and the crown of a head of 
ordinary dimensions, but of 10 centimétres in 
addition, to allow for the more or less prominent 
coiffares of the ladies.* The line which satisfies 
these conditions is not a straight one, as one 
would suppose @ priori, but a curve in which, at 
each equal and regular augmentation of the hori- 
zontal extent, there occurs an irregular augmenta- 
tion of the vertical height. By this arrangement 
it is not necessary to look between the heads of 
the rank next below, the view of the whole width 
of the stage being clear.+ 

For a theatre containing 9,000 spectators, one 
may calculate that those in the last row of seats 
will in this case be placed at a level of about 
20 métres above that of the stage. It may 
readily be supposed, therefore, that one would 
not think of placing above this first range of the 
audience one or more of those rows of drawers 
(tiroirs) called loges, which throw the seats 
beneath them into obscurity, and occupy on each 
story height which would be much better utilised 
in successive additional ranges of sloping grades 
of seats. The effects of. the stage ensemble will 
therefore be seen from all parts,{ without any 

* The height mentioned can only be intended to allow 


for the less prominent ones, 
+ It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 








! of the * ensemble,’ 


this is no new idea, but merely the application of'a system 
first worked out by Mr. Scott Russell a good many years 
ago, and styled by him the isacouste curve. The principle 
has been acopted by two or three writers on the subject in 
works since published. 

t The spectators in the two ts of the troisidmes, 
nearest the proscenium, will not, we should say, see much 


of those movements of the head which commonly 
transform a whole parterre into a kind of agitated 
sea of spectators who follow the movements of 
the actor not only with the eyes, but with the 
whole body. . 

Ventilation, when systematically attempted in 
theatres (which it seldom is), is provided for by 
a principle of exhaustion which leaves the whole 
interior in astate of low pressure (un affet d’appel 
d’air qui met la salle entiére en dépression) and 
admits, at every opening of the box doors, a rush 
of cold air of which we know the disastrous effect. 
Is it not more logical, on the contrary, and not 
less easy, to place the internal air in a state of 
pressure, and thus give the draughts an inverse 
direction to that which they usually take ? 

In the plan under notice something beyond 
manual power is required for much of the work- 
ing, even for mere economy of labour, and a 
steam engine of 10 or 15 horse-power will there- 
fore form a necessary part of the scheme. This 
engine may easily be contrived to lend its force 
also to a ventilator, which, as the underground 
passages of the building communicate directly 
with the external air (sont ventilés comme en 
plein air), can easily be placed so as to draw in 
a continual supply of fresh air. This will be 
forced into the theatre behind the sound-reflector 
at the back of the stage, and will find its escape 
beneath the feet of the spectators. It is of 
course understood that the air will be warmed 
in winter, but in the summer it will be cooled, 
and means of easily regulating its temperature 
will be provided. 

The theatre will be lighted not by one central 
lustre, but_ by a series, and just as the gas 
be laid on in tubes on the ordinary principle, 80 
a system of tubes will be provided, in like 
manner, to carry off the products of combustion, 
without their being permitted in any way to 
mingle with the main body of air in the interior. 

The centre of. the ceiling will be occupied by 
a movable canopy, of a material rigid and light 
at the same time, and this will be arranged to 
open or fall back, and leavea large open skylight 





for daylight performances. 
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So far the practical statement of the scheme 
after which our contemporary comes to “ apercus 
théoriques,” of which we waive the conside:a- 
tion for the present. We may add that two 
methods of architectural treatment are sug- 


gested; the one the erection of a completely . 


new and independent building, internally and 
externally, the whole forming a complete archi- 
tectural design on a grand scale; the other, 


which the Revue Nouvelle calls “mesquine et | 


inacceptable,” by which it is proposed to retain 
most of the buildings or the exterior line of the 
site, and enclose the theatre within them, thus 
making it a specimen of internal architeoture 
only. 








THE NEW IMPERIAL MUSEUMS OF 
VIENNA. 


THE competition for the two new Imperial 
Museums, in the Ringstrasse, opposite the Hof- 
burg, or Imperial Castle—of one of which we 
give a view—was a severe artistic contest. The 
designs submitted were many, and the final 
choice ldy between two rival plans, those by the 
architects Herr Hansen and Herr Hasenauer. 
Hansen’s design is in the Greek style, of im- 
posing exterior, with fronts facing the Ring- 
straase, and with flights of steps, rows of columns, 
&c., the two museums being surrounded by 
ornamental grounds, and connected by an open 
portico. Hasenauer’s project is much more 
sober, in the style of Italian Renaissance, retain- 
ing, however, the ornamental grounds. He 
separates the two museums, but places the main 
fronts at a right angle with the Ringstrasse, 
with their lesser fronts facing the latter, con- 
tinuing them in a series of archways, in the 
style of the whole, across the Ringstrasse, and 
forming open terraces over it, past the two 
narrow fronts of the present Burgthor (which 
remains free), over the Heldenplatz, to the 
Kaiserburg, the rebuilding of which at no dis. 
tant date is taken account of. Hansen’s design 
represented Greece, the purely artistic; that of 
Hasenauer'the realistic, practical. The contest 
of the partisans of the two designs waxed to 
such a pitch that the artists even petitioned for 
Hansen’s plan. Listening to both ——. and 
recognising the merits of both designs, the 
Court had the happy idea of submitting the 
rival claims to the arbitration of the most cele- 
brated of living German architects, Semper, and 
he chose Hasenauer’s project, making, however, 
a few improvements. 

The works were actively taken in hand, and 
will soon be completed, while the annexe leading 
to and across the Ringstrasse, as well as the new 
Kaiserbarg, which is to extend in oval form to the 
flanks of the Volks-Garten and Kaiser-Garten 
(People’s Gardens and Imperial Gardens) will be 
left for the future,—truly a colossal undertaking, 
and one which, when carried out, will be of the 
most imposing grandeur. 

The illustration, as already remarked, repre- 
sents one of the museums, with. its lesser front 
to the Ringstrasse. It will face with its prin- 
cipal front that of the other, placed at the proper 
distance ; the intervening space being laid out 
in ornamental grounds, in the centre of which 
will be placed the colossal Maria Theresa monu- 
ment. Uninterrupted light and rooms of the 
required dimensions form features of Hasenauer’s 
design, while Semper has added statues and im- 
provements; the former to be of representative 
men and periods of art. 

In the construction of the buildings, proper 
care is taken to preserve in the interior the 
required side and high light. Larger rooms, 
supported by marble columns, will alternate with 
smaller ones, some of the rooms to be decorated 
with frescoes. 

When completed, the two museums are to re- 
ceive the various collections, some of them of 

great value, now scattered in unknown or 
unsuitable buildings, not accessible to students 
and the general public. Such are, among others, 
the Imperial Picture-gallery of the Belvedere, 
containing unknown treasures ; a valuable ethno- 
graphical collection of specimens of the first 
periods of art history, among them treasures 


| from Egypt, hitherto known to only few. Natural 


history collections, 2 museum of the history of 
weapons, and many others, will also find a more 
suitable home in the new edifices. 

The placing of the museums athwart the Ring- 
strasse alone will prevent for the present their 
fall display, but they will exert an imposing 
effect when the whole of the contemplated im- 
provements are carried ont. 
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NEW MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, VIENNA.— One of the Two Blocks. 
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WAREHOUSE, MILK STREET. OFFICES, LEADENHALL STREET. 
LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE.——Mnr. Hersert Forp, ARcHITECT. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
NEW OFFICES, LEADENHALL-STREET. 


THE premises, 89 and 90, Leadenhall-street, 
have recently been rebuilt for Mr. F. N. Lloyd, 
and comprise, on the basement, ground-floor, and 
three floors above, two offices on each floor (ten 
inall), well lighted iu front and rear. Oathe|top 
floor are one small office, and sitting and bed 
rooms for housekeeper. Lavatory, and “ closet ” 
are provided on the second-floor, and a group of 
‘‘ closets,” lavatory, and coal-cellar on the base- 
ment, under the pavement. 

The front, which is of Portland stone, with 
polished granite pilasters, is Gothic in style, with 
carving freely introduced. 

The architect is Mr. Herbert Ford, and the 
builders are Messrs. Scrivener. & White. The 
carving was done by Mr. Seale, of Walworth. 
The cost has been about 3,5001. 


ADDITIONS TO WAREHOUSE, MILK-STREET, 


This building has been added to, and now com. 
municates with, Messrs. David Evans & Co.’s 
extensive premises in Wood-street and Milk. 
street, and consists of basement, ground-floor, 
and four floors above, all appropriated to ware- 
house purposes, with lift and fireproof floor, and 
is well lighted in the rear by large wells and 
areas. The front, which is opposite the City of 
London School, is of Portland stone. Mr. Herbert 
Ford is the architect, and Mr. William Brass is 
the builder. The carving was executed by Mr. 
Seale, and the cost has been about 3,500/. 








CONSISTENCY AND REFINEMENT 
IN ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary general meeting of this Asso. 
ciation on Friday evening, the 7th inst., the 
president, Mr. John 8. Quilter, in the chair, the 
following new members were elected, viz., Messrs. 
EK, W. Poley, J. H. Churchyard, W. J. Ashdown, 
C.J.L. Sandilands, H. M. Wardrop, R. J. Lovell, 
G. H. Coldwell, and S. Hill. Five nominations 
for membership were read. The death was an- 
nounced of Mr. F. P. Johnson, a well-known 
member of the Association, who took a very 
active part in the management of the classes and 
internal work. It may here be stated that the 
first visit of the session to works in progress will 
be made this day (Saturday) at three p.m., to 
the new Natural History Museum, South Ken. 
sington, when Mr. Waterhouse, the architect, has 
kindly promised to conduct the members over 
the building. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon then read the following 
paper “On Consistency and Refinement in 
Architectural Detail”:—Whether or not, at this 
festive season of the year, the claims of archi- 
tecture to an audience can compare with nume. 
rous other counter-attractions, the title I have 
chosen for my lecture will have occupied a place 
upon your programme throughout the session, 
and cannot have failed altogether in conveying 
thereby a portion of the ‘lesson I proposed to 
draw from it for the benefit of your members. 
Indeed, I almost fear to darken that counsel by 
many words in dilating upon a theme whose 
purport is more or less self-evident, but in dis- 
coursing upon which one might be tempted to 
drift to the wide area of “things in general” 
whereto my friend, Mr. Burges, drew your 
attention at your last ordinary meeting. Con- 
sistency and refinement are the qualities in 
relation to building which constitute it architec. 
ture, with which, therefore, they may be almost 
taken as synonymous. Consistency, at any rate, 
is the characteristic of all true architecture of 
the past, and refinement of that of its best 
periods. The want of both distinguishes most 
of the buildings of the present. I could not 
help being struck by the tone of the dis- 
cussion that followed the reading of Mr. 
Burges’s paper,—nearly all of the speakers seem- 
ing to seek a solution of the great problem 
of the day: how they were to ally msthetic 
architecture to the practical building which 
alone the world imperatively demands ; whether 
they might or should be eclectic ; whether build. 
ings copied from the works of the Greeks, 
Romans, Goths, or Italians, ought or ought not 
to stand cheek-by-jowl; whether sash-windows 
were to knock all artistic fenestration to the 
winds, or mullions and transoms to be crammed 
down the throats of our employers, whether they 
would or no; or whether a compromise could, by 
any possibility, be effected by leaving the lower 
Sash to the tender mercies of plate glass (de- 





scribed in a letter to myself by one enthusiastio 
reformer as an “emanation from the jaws of 
hell”), so long as the upper one might be sab- 
divided by those bars to which Gothic mullions 
had dwindled in the days of Queen Anne, and 
which are now counted by some as a direct 
emanation from Heaven. One despairing 
appeal, however, at the close of the discussion, 
touched my heart with infinite pity ; it sounded 
so like that of the Thessalonians to St. Paul, 
‘* Come over and help us.” What were they to 
do? was the pertinent but pathetic question 
put on behalf of himself and fellow-students by 
the evidently earnest-minded inquirer. Well 
might Mr. Burges, aghast at such a culmination 
to the host of questions that had been put to 
him, exclaim that he had but agreed to give one 
lecture, and then found himself asked for two. 
Bat I could not bear that no attempt should be 
made to satisfy so natural a craving, and so 
turned to the speaker, and said that my lecture, 
then as yet unwritten, should be a reply to his 
query, and so I have made it, so far as I have 
been able to do so. “Eclectic,” to continue the 
use of that euphonious adjective to describe a 
jumble, we are and must remain, simply because 
nine.tenths, orrather ninety-nine one-hundredths 
among us, are not really architects at all, but 
simply highly-respectable gentlemen who have 
mistaken their profession, or, at the best, build- 
ing-surveyors, among whom, however, the public, 
Gallio-like, caring for none of these artistic things, 
scramble their commissions for buildings. They 
(i.e. the public) would nevertheless gladly, if 
they saw their way, follow Sir Henry Cole’s 
advice, and give them, if they could, to men who 
make no pretence at all of adhesion to art. Sir 
Henry, however, is not the originator of this idea, 
for the Romans forestalled his notion of getting 
their plans and construction settled first virtually 
by engineers, and then getting Greek architects 
to dress up their elevations for them. I could 
not but regard the crowd that honoured Mr. 
Burges with their attendance. I cannot think 
of the numbers of students enrolled on your list of 
members but with vague wonder as to how 
many, or rather how few, possible germs of true 
architects there may beamongthem. I ama 
sad sceptic as to there being any great amount of 
good, if any, to bé done to architecture if the 
most Utopian schemes for education now 
clamoured for were realised, or as to whether 
apy moral pumping will discover wells of genius 
now undreamt of, but which, somehow, were 
reached with rnder appliances in many a by- 
gone, nay,even uncivilised, age. Educate, how- 
ever, by all means, for the truth is we do not 
want genius so much as common sense, and it is 
better that the surveyors who have to look after 
speculating builders, and to whom the public 
give their commissions, should be educated. It 
will be better, if they will be “ eclectic,” and 
cannot be anything else, that they should know 
one of what they term “styles” from another. 
They might learn to be ashamed of the murderous 
mixtures of such which some of them now con- 
coct under cover of their favourite euphonious 
adjective. But that one real architect will be 
discovered or elaborated by the process who 
would not have come as well to the front under 
Mr. Smiles’s system of “ Self-Help,” I, for one, 
do not believe. Tothe querists who ask whether 
they may build in this style or that, or first in one 
and then in another, I reply you do not know,— 
you have not a conception,—of what architecture 
is. It is not a thing of shreds and patches; 
it is simply building with consistency and refine. 
ment. It isa universal language, although there 
may have been many dialects and many patois of 
it. When men had something to say with it, 
they recked little how they said it. You vex 
yourselves only with the manner, and forget that 
there is any matter concerned. You compose 
with it nonsense-verses, like boys at school, and 
forget that such were invented only for exercise, 
and that now you are men you should lay aside 
childish things. You run to all the ends of the 
earth to find out some uncouth style of talk, 
different from that of your fellows, in the hope 
that it may distinguish you and impose upon the 
public an idea that you are original ; and the last 
dodge has been to imitate the gibberish of the 
time of Queen Anne! However, having heard 
me so far with more or less patience, you will 
perhaps allow that it is at least probable that 
the number of those architects who could work 
out successfally for themselves the problem for 
which so, many seek to know the solution is likely 
to be but limited. Let me ask each of you 
individually to consider himself the ‘‘ coming 
man” for the purpose, that I may not appear to 


be shirking the task I undertook of showing you 
the road. I have no manner of doubt in my 
own mind as to this, though I may have con- 
siderable doubt as to my own power to make 
good useof it. Imaysay, however, to you, for your 
consolation, as I have often said to myself for my 
own, that it really matters comparatively little 
whether Nature has endowed you with genius or 
not, for if you will keep in the right road, and 
obey the dictates of common sense, your work 
will be right, if not brilliant, and in time is sure 
to bring its reward. I must, however, put the 
problem and my method of its solution before 
you in my own way, and to do so I shall 
endeavour to show you first what, in my opinion, 
architecture is not, and then, not to leave you in 
the lurch, I will go on to show you what, accord- 
ing to my creed, architecture is. 

What Architecture is not.—The president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, in his 
opening address of this session, took occasion to 
lament the lack of architecture in the miles of 
speculative building of the day. I am going to 
ask you to join me in a wail of woe ever works 
supposed to be architectural in comparison with 
those ; in fact, over the rampant iniquity of sins 
of actual commission as still more to be deplored 
than those of simple omission. Architecture 
parodied is, I cannot but think, more offensive 
than the mere ignoring of architecture. I do 
not, however, wish you to think that I desire in 
any way to defend the doings of those arch- 
offenders against both science and taste, the 
speculating builders, to whom the astute Englisk 
public has delivered itself over a willing victim, 
body and soul. Stupidly housed in ugly, incon. 
venient, and monotonous brick boxes, with holes 
cut symmetrically in them, the public stays con- 
tentedly until a fever breaks out or a frost sets 
in. Then, however, it immediately raises an 
insensate howl against the profession (which 
was never consulted), because sewer-gas was 
laid on to, and fresh air carefully kept out of, its 
dwellings, and because all the pipes were left 
exposed to the elements. It was not, however, 
such prosaic evils as these that constituted the 
grievance alluded to by the president. His was 
one that the public cares far less about, rightly 
or wrongly,—rightly I am disposed to think. 
His sorrow was rather because our suburban 
terraces are not, to borrow again the word which 
Professor Kerr so kindly invented, “ architec. 
turesque”; for whatever his own treatment of 
them might be, that is what they would become 
in the hands of those members of our profession 
to whom our street architecture usually falls. 
Now, seriously, would it be of the slightest 
benefit to any living soul that they should so be ? 
The august architectural profession has, no 
doubt, missed the commission which it would 
have wellearned had it only acted in its 
respectable, though lower, capacity, of sur- 
veyor, and simply stopped the scamping of 
the drains and attended to the proper disposi- 
tion of the pipes. In other respects, if archi- 
tecture be what the majority of the architects to 
whom our principal street- buildings are relegated 
seem to consider it to be, I declare I think the 
speculative builders have the best of it ; for since 
refinement is generally conspicuous by its absence 
from the works of both alike, there is a con- 
sistency, even if it be but of ugliness, about the 
erections of the humbler class of builders which 
in my opinion might bear away the palm. The 
backs of the houses erected by the latter corre- 
spond better with the fronts, whereas a glance 
from the windows in the rear of the “ archi- 
tecturesque ” structures of the former shows that 
their idea of architectural beauty and fitness is 
but skin-deep. This question of the comparative 
disadvantage of building without architecture at 
all, and of the mock architecturesque, is being 
daily forced upon me most unpleasantly in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster, wherein I happen 
to live. There vast buildings, public as well as 
private, have risen and are rising like mush- 
rooms. In some of these architecture is alto. 
gether set at nought, and in others its name is, 
as it were, taken in vain; and I am quite at a 
loss to decide which of these classes may be con- 
sidered the worse or the more vulgar of the 
two. Itis certainly a saddening reflection, which 
must sooner or later compel the considera. 
tion of public authorities, who at present seem 
to trouble themselves little about this aspect of 
their business, that men may be allowed to rear 
up in the sight of their fellow-men,—I had 
almost said of angels,— Babel-like towers of naked 
brickwork, such as those with which Mr. Havkey 
has lately disfigured this part of the metropolis. 





[An illustration was here shown of Mr. Hankey’s 
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bnilding, labelled “ Building Barbarous.”] One 
shudders to think of what our city would become 
if the example this gentleman has set in this 
building were to be followed extensively,—and I 
am informed that he has actually in hand a still 
larger block of similar character, intended to be 
carried up several stories higher! Whether such 
monstrosities could be made tolerable by a veneer 
of the fashionable sham architecture or other- 
wise is the question I would now propose for 
your consideration. May we turn to the neigh. 
bouring work [the new Government Offices, 
Whitehall] by the President himself to see how 
it is likely he would have treated it? Should 
that ten-storied structure be covered with an 
“ architecturesque ” matk representing some five 
or six? If so, how wonld the tenants of the 
floors (not being Government clerks), whose 
windows had to be crammed in under archivolts, 
like it? [Here a drawing was exhibited of 


Mr. Hankey’s house dressed in the Italian, 


fashion,—many of the details being copied, we 
ought to say exaggerated, from the new Home 
and Colonial Offices,—and labelled ‘‘ Architec- 
turesque - Barbaric; Nonsense Verses.”] And 
must the mighty semblance of a temple with 
acrobatic orders thus piled up, be similarly re- 
presented on all four of the ungainly and equally 
visible sides of the structure, and if so, how is 
the cost to be borne when no Imperial treasury 
defrays it? Or would the usual architects’ dodge 
suffice in this instance, of confining the mask to 
the front, in the hope that a like idiotic fit 
would in time seize the neighbours on either 
side, so that hideous erections of theirs should 
shut out the hideousness of it? [Here another 
sketch was shown of the same building in the 
garb of the revived ‘Queen Anne” style of the 
present day, and labelled ‘‘Queen Anne of 1876, 
compiled from the latest and best authorities.” 
Much as Mr. Seddon is opposed to “ eclecticism,” 
he appeared to have been so far eclectic in the 
compilation” of this sketch as to include in it 
some of the most notable features of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s “ New Zealand Chambers,” Leadenhall. 
street; Mr. Bodley’s Office for the London 
School Board; and of other of the principal 
buildings of the “Queen Anne” revival, some of 
them greatly differing in design and treatment. | 
Mr. Hankey has, I mast say, wisely for his own 
pocket, abjured all such architecturesque treat- 
ment, and perhaps done some good by letting 
the problem he has not tried to solve proclaim 
itself so horribly to the world. But was no solu. 
tion possible? Go to Nuremburg or Cologne 
and gee, as you may, in many even of the back 
streets, how our Mediseval ancestors would have 
gloried in the opportunity such a scale of build. 
ing would have given them. They would have 
needed no expensive false mask to have hidden 
the simplicity of their structure; and while we 
glance at their bold treatment, we should see how 
consistent they would have been in this as in all 
their works, and how a little refined detail here 
and there would have redeemed even their 
plainest buildings from becoming monotonous. 
[Here two drawings were exhibited of the same 
building, with suggestive treatment by the 
author.| Think, again, what they would have 
done with a fagade like that of the new Aquarium 
at Westminster, which is some hundred yards in 
length, without the necessity to make it like a 
barrack with a multitude of windows, as most 
modern buildings are almost compelled to be, 
especially if they had the means to expend 
in decoration somewhat more to the purpose 
than the regiment of mer-men and mer. 
maidens and mer-babies, which disport their 
conventional floriated tails there for the amuse. 
ment rather than for the edification of the 
populace. Shall we pass on in our search for 
modern consistency and refinement to the build. 
ings rising, not from the designs of speculating 
builders, on our splendid new thoroughfare, the 
Embankment, where sweet if flimsy things in 
gables are rendered in French Renaissance and 
nondescript “Queen Anne ”? Or shall wefaze 
better if we continue our route towards the City, 
amidst fagades overloaded with mere architec. 
turesque details, with here and there a pleasing 
because more modest exception, such as Mr. 
T’Anson’s Bible Society’s Office, in which refine. 
ment ig to be found? Too.generally, incon. 
gruous blocks, as if parts of imported 

come to an untimely end, and are jostled side by 
side in ladicrous oversight of their perspective 
combination, The tout ensemble is simply 


ehocking to any person of taste. One at least 
escapes such horrors if one confines one’s work 
to the suburbs, where the sins, not seldom to be 
found, are but mild imitations of the vagaries of 





what is assumed to be higherart. Such, gentle- 
men, are examples of what architecture is not. 
My present purpose were, however, scantily 
fulfilled by my merely giving you a moral indi- 
gestion and distaste, perhaps, of the more 
seasonable Christmas fare awaiting you at home, 
I want to show you that consistency and refine- 
ment are both practicable and desirable. Let 
me ask you, then, to glance with me at the past 
history of architecture, from a point of view in 
which it’may be seen in its unity, and not in its 
diversity,—as a development of principles, and 
not as a mere statement of isolated facts. Here 
it is that we shall find 

What Architectwre is.—I would ask you, then, 
to follow me while I travel very rapidly over, 
not new ground, but with perhaps a somewhat 
new light thrown upon it, if one can judge from 
the remarke I have referred to, and constantly 
heard, as to the ordinary light in which it is 
viewed. This ground is the history of the archi- 
tecture of the past, and the light in which I 
would have you regard it is that which displays 
it as one sequence, and not a succession of sepa- 
rate styles. Architecture, so long as it wasa 
living art, ran an even progressive course, and 
its sequence was only once broken, or rather, it 
may be said; suspended, when its ancient, or 
what we now call Classic, development went 
astray. But the clue was taken up again when 
the dictates of common sense re-asserted them. 
selves, and it was never after lost until the 
course of art was altogether ran out, and its life 
destroyed. The seeds of the art were sown in the 
East in the early ages of the world, fostered by 
the love of pomp and display, which has ever 
been essentially Oriental, and for which the 
Times has recently been unduly censured for 
terming “barbaric.” The wondrous works still 
extant in India thoroughly deserve the admira- 
tion which the attention now fortuitously directed 
towards them by the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit to India has aroused. Rich in fancy 
and elaborate ornamentation, often charming in 
outline, grouping, and proportion, and far indeed 
from being in any sense barbarous, they are, as 
the buildings of these Eastern countries always 
have been, essentially “barbaric,” and to avoid 
repetition in this short sketch we may class under 
the same general term all the Saracenic works 
of later ages which have been derived from them. 
They are the storehouse whence the purer, if less 
original, Western architects have drawn their 
ideas, and whence, doubtless, many others yet 
might glean with advantage. But in themselves 
the Oriental buildings do not deserve the name 
of architecture, and their grandest triumphs 
have been gained, as it were, by brute size and 
mass, and their richest and most elaborate 
temples are but gigantic trifles, that if executed 
on their more legitimate scale would more fitly 
adorn the workbox or the mantel-shelf, devoid 
alike of consistency and refinement in a 
true sense. The Greeks brought this chaos 
of luxuriance into order; they culled, 
tended, pruned, and developed its choicest 
germs. They made ‘architecture a science and 
art, and brought it within the domain of common 
sense. Their creation, out of the discordant 
elements that lay around them, was the Doric 
order. That was their ideal of architecture for 
all purposes of seriousness and dignity. We 
hardly sufficiently realise this simplicity, this 
unity of their conception, for we talk of the 
Greek orders when we should only speak of 
their order,—for the Ionic and Corinthian were 
bunt later extravagances, occasional relaxations, 
playthings upon a small scale. The perfection 
of the Doric order for its purpose has been often, 
but never can be too often, descanted upon. Its 
supposed derivation from wooden hut constrac- 
tion M. Viollet-le-Duc has disposed of, and 
shown that it was nothing more nor less than 
the most common-sense development of the stone 
column and entablature, wrought out in perfect 
taste, combining contrast and harmony in dae 
proportion, and being the embodiment of con- 
sistency and refinement in trabeate architecture. 
Bat the purpose for which it was invented, 
though simple, was special, and that purpose is 
gone. It was for what may be termed external 
architecture for a sunny climate,—for a one- 
storied covering to surround a temple, the 
temple itself having but a plain wall within. 
The Doric order has given usa standard of archi- 
tectural proportions, but is useless for more 
complicated conditions of building, its applica- 
tion to which at once destroys the very merits 
which are our admiration and instruction, Greek 
architecture is, therefore, to us a dead language, 
—one we should learn as the foundation of our 





own, but to revert to mere copying of which 
would be its desecration, and our utter confusion, 
The restless activity and love of pomp of the 
Romans soon led that nation to need buildings 
of far different character. Though able con- 
structors, they had no art of their own to make 
their buildings architectural; so when they had 
piled story on story, and vaulted vast spaces, 
they, instead of following methods common. 
sense would have dictated tothem, of ornament. 
ing age sig A their own construction, they 
sent to the Greeks to come -and put a veneer of 
sham architecture to conceal their construction. 
Thus were sown the tares in the field which had 
hitherto grown only good grain, and hence all 
architectural evils spread. Nomore “barbaric” 
nor civilised, but barbarous and false art 
flourished with a growth so rank that it soon 
spread through all known lands. First, the 
column and its entablature were ruined, the 
proportions spoiled, the enrichments overloaded 
and degraded, consistency outraged, and vulgarity 
substituted for refinement. At last, when the 
cap of Roman iniquity, artistic as well as moral, 
had overflowed, it was dashed to pieces, and it 
was not till then that any hope of the resuscita- 
tion of architecture upon a true and healthy 
basis could exist. Then when men came to 
their senses, and the Christian religion had 
taught them to act simply and wisely, they found 
scattered everywhere around them the fragments 
of the Pagan architecture. The columns and 
entablatures that encumbered the ground they 
set up to do duty for their wants, not to pretend 
only to do so. Soon they found the entablatures 
de trop, and did without them, spanning from 
column to column with arches, whose edges they 
learned by the light of their own common-sense 
to mould and chamfer, to carve and decorate, as 
the feature reqnired, instead of bending the 
mouldings of an architrave round it, as the 
Romans had done. To support their vaulting 
they used shafts no longer in classic proportions, 
but as their nature needed, and step by step 
they developed an appropriate mode of buildin 

their many-storied or. lofty single-storied on 
vaulted structures, which it had been the business 


.of the Romans to have done, but which they had 


left undone. No longer vapid and monotonous 
parodies on a monstrous scale of the delicate and 
pretty, if not too consistent Ionic volutes, or the 
charming acanthus-leaves of the capitals of the 
monument of Lysicrates, but bold and vigorous 
ever-varying carvings, into which the carvers 
threw their whole soul, and cut out, for the 
very pleasure of doing it, the men, the scenes, 
and the things around them. There was plain 
common-sense and admirable consistency in 
what they so did, and as to refinement, that 
was to come in good time, but for the 
nonce could be dispensed with. At the time 
of the partition of the Empire, the nascent 
stream of Christian art became subdivided, one 
branch remaining with Rome as head-quarters, 
and more or less inflaenced for the worse by the 
vices of the works forced upon it as models; the 
other at Byzantium, drawing healthier inspira. 
tion from the purer old Greek work left in that 
locality. Ofthis latter, much of that sculptured 
in Venice and Ravenna leave little to be desired 
on the score of refinement, together with plenty 
of vigour, while the treatment of Sta. Sophia at 
Constantinople shows the consistency maintained 
between the construction and decoration, which 
remained an unsolved or mis-solved problem in 
the hands of the Romans ; as, for instance, in the 
not dissimilar class of building, the Pantheon at 
Rome. Under Charlemagne the Western Empire 
was again united, and the progress of Christian 
art, which had become sluggish, was wonderfully 
quickened. - Thenceforward it fowed in a rapid 
and mighty torrent along the banks of the Rhine, 
and in every direction westward through Europe, 
in the phase of the round-arched Romanesque, 
which combined all that had been developing 
slowly in the Byzantine and Karly Christian 
Roman. In this, stupendous problems of con- 
struction and of consistently making the decora- 
tion explain and emphasise the construction, 
were well wrought out. But of refinement, as 
the Greeks would have understood it, there could 
not be muchas yet. Thus we miss it, or look 
not for it, in the great Rhenish churches, which 
awe us by their grandeur ; yet, when the rush of 
the fierce tide had passed, and men had leisure 
to devote to their work, it is astonishing what an 
amount of refinement they were capable of. Oar 
own Norman version of the Romanesque is w 

far more study than is often devoted toit. A 
noble and vigorous example of it, brimful of 
suggestion, is Kilpeck Church, in Herefordshire, 
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the chancel-arch of which is strikingly fine, and 
its study would be a good corrective for those 
whose work savours too much of refinement 
without its equivalent of consistency and vigour. 
Oo the other hand, there is a doorway at 
Patrixbourne, in Kent, to name one among 
many such examples, the delicacy and refine. 
ment in the details of which are absolately 
remarkable. Then I may halt again at the next 
stage in our insular career (mind yon, I do not 
talk of styles), which followed so hard on the 
former one that the actors in this work could 
recognise no such line of demarcation between 
that of themselves and their fathers, as we are 
pleased to discern. The Transition epoch, with 
which Mr. Edmund Sharpe has so identified 
himself, seems to me almost to balance con- 
sistency and refinement in equal scales. I need 
not trench upon jis peculiar province more than 
to name, in passing, Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Rievaulx, and Byland as a few noble specimens 
among the host of glorious works raised by the 
Cistercian order, the consistency throughout 
which is remarkable, and the refinement not 
less s0,and just of the right kind, well balanced 
with simplicity and moderation. I may, perhaps, 
point to a humbler and less-known example, a 
few fragments of which remain attached to a 
farmhouse on the north coast of Norfolk,—Brom- 
holme Abbey. Last autumn I reached it with 
no small difficulty through a wilderness of 
nettles, and found a part of the north transept. 
and chapter-house perfect bijouz of art internally, 
the refinement of their detail, considering the 
isolated position and evidently small and unim. 
portant character of the institution, being quite 
astonishing. Then, when the Gothic style was 
fally established, think of the wondrous succes- 
sion of works of the Lancet, Geometrical, and 
Curvilinear periods. Our noble cathedrals are 
too well known to need mention; but, to my 
mind, the inexhaustive mine of consistent and 
refined art which we have in our parish churches 
is even more noticeable. When I look at sucha 
one as West Walton, in Norfolk,—I name but a 
single example of the crowd of which that 
county alone can boast,—or Stone Church, Kent, 
or a score of others that come to my mind, I am 
fairly aghast at the fertility of invention shown 
in so many separate types, each so nearly 
reaching, and at least aiming at, perfection. 
Nor even in the very last, the Rectilinear 
period, is the scientific progress of architecture 
arrested ; and though we may think its artistic 
excellence less, it is only because we architects 
rightly prefer the more modest work that pre- 
ceded it. We cannot, however, deny that the 
aim of the last efforts of Medizeval architects was 
@ grand one, nor say that they were not con- 
sistent in following that aim, or that their details 
lack refinement. At times they were almost 
over-refined, as may be seen in the screen in the 
out-of-the-way village church of Llangwm, in 
Monmouthshire, a representation of which I have 
just had the pleasure of presenting to your 
Association, and of which Mr. Gladstone re. 
marked, in his recent address at Greenwich, that 
it resembled jewelry rather than architectural 
ornament. I cannot but think that the prin- 
ciples of this Medizeval art lingered longer in 
England than elsewhere, and that our domestic 
architecture realised its spirit best of all. It 
struggled long against the flood of the spurious 
revival of the old Roman which had paralysed it 
on the Continent. The fading merits of Eliza. 
bethan and Jacobean are due to it, and its 
flickerings ‘before it died entirely out were the 
salvation of those of the time of Queen Anne 
from oblivion. Thenceforward architecture as a 
living art was not. The savants and dilettanti of 
Italy exhumed the fragments, not of Greek art, 
but of the always-false-from-the-first Roman. 
Consistency could not be when the structure and 
the fagade had no necessary connexion, and 
though refinement could be pedantically imitated, 
it was only as the lesson conned by copyists, who 

nothing of their own to refine. Such as I 
have described it to you was the architecture of 
the past, a universal and intelligible language for 
all the nations of the earth: progressive, simple 
at first, and complex at last; consistent always; 
and refined when it reached sufficiently settled 
conditions, It knew nothing of “ styles,” but of 
style, in the sense M. Viollet-le-Duc has so 
ably treated of in his “ Dictionnaire,” it took the 
utmost account. Now, you ask what is to be 
the architecture of the fature, and I say will you 
&0 back to the prattle of its childhood because you 
lik baby-talk? Will you ignore all that science 
has done for it, and deny yourself the arch, or 
the pointed arch, because you like the work of 


* 


those that knew not of such things? No; yon 
are the heirs of all the ages, and every detail 
man has devised is your heritage, which it were 
folly in you to set aside. But if this universal 
language is for your use, are you going to make 
only nonsense-verses with it, as it was in the days 
of your schooling ? Are you going to stick pedi- 
ments on the tops of gables and chop them in 
two for the diversion.of the ignorant? Are you 
going to set up as crowning ornaments to your 
buildings piles of obelisks and pots with balls on 
them in ludicrous guise of cruet-stands? Are 
you going to turn curled brackets upside down, 
and torture their outlines, in the vain hope that 
your crotchets will be thought original? For 
goodness sake, if you will be eclectic, out of the 
vast repertory I have shown that you possess, 
choose the best, or what is at least consistent 
with common sense when applied to the 
purpose you propose to put it to; and strive, by 
refinement, to be gained by study of the best 
works of the past, to be in your own less bar. 
barous or barbaric than is most of the architec. 
ture of the present. 

A discussion followed, a report of which we 
will give in our next. 








STONES AND MARBLES OF IRELAND. 
BELFAST ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the last general meeting of this Associa- 
tion, Mr. R. Young in the chair, Mr. F. W. 
Lockwood read a paper on “‘ The Arrangement of 
Materials in Construction to Produce Satisfactory 
Effects.” In the course of it he said,—Stone 
plays an important part in our buildings, and 
deserves a large share of our attention. Its 
chief natural characteristics are breadth and 
strength, and these we must seek to retain in 
our work. Foremost on our list come the granites, 
and no stones retain their natural colour so well 
as these. Oar grey native granite is much in 
demand—that from Bessbrook is lighter, from 
Goraghwood darker in tone. The grey Dalbeattie, 
from Scotland, is lighter than either. There isa 
beautiful silver grey granite from Donegal, very 
finein texture, but not in the market, I believe. 
There is also the red Peterhead. The flesh. 
coloured granite from Westmoreland I have not 
heard of as being usedhere. The use of granite 
may be either in mass for a whole building or 
story, or in such portions as polished shafts, 
Nothing gives such anidea of strength as polished 
granite, doubtless from the suggestion of hard- 
ness which it conveys. A further consideration 
of the application of granite may be taken with 
the other building stones. For these we are 
fairly well off here. Nearest tous is the Scrabo 
sandstone, of which the greyish-white quarry, 
known as “ Cargo’s,” is no longer worked. The 
colours may be described as pink, grey, greenish. 
grey, and the mottled beds of hardened chocolate. 
coloured mud, which are only to be avoided. The 
pale-red Dundonald is only an offshoot of the 
Scrabo. The imported Damfries and Runcorn 
stones are better reds and are harder, though 
perhaps not more durable. Most of the Scotch 
stones are of an unpleasant tone of colvur, an 
ochreish yellow predominating, and they have 
the further defect of rapidly decaying. Glasgow, 
however, has recently sent us a good cold light 
grey stone from Messrs. Baird & Stevenson’s 
Tunnel Quarry. A building is now being erected 
in Lombard-street entirely of this stone, but I 
question whether a mixture of some brighter 
varieties would not turn out an improvement. 
To go back to our native stones, the Dangannon 
is of a pleasing warm colour, though some- 
times inclining to a rusty colour; the Cuvoks. 
town is a beautifal light grey, nearly white. 
These constitute our principal freestones; 
and, before taking up other stones, we will 
make a few general remarks on the appli- 
cation of the foregoing. In the first place, 
no stone, however carefully selected, will 
be perfectly uniform in colour, and to insist on 
such isa sure sign of a depraved, or at least im- 
perfectly developed, taste, consequently there 
will turn out a pleasing variety of colour ina 
stone wall, even without any conscious intention 
on tho part of the builder. It is strange that 
this result does not more often suggest a little 
selecting care, when the hint is thus given daily 
before our eyes. For instance, the grey and 
greenish stones of the Scrabo will work up for 
the body with pink bands and dressings. The 
Scrabo again makes a good body with whitish 
grey Glasgow, or still whiter Cookstown. There 
have been several buildings erected recently of 
Dumfries or other red stone, with white quoins 








yet, at any rate, suggestive. 


and other portions, the Armagh limestone work- 
ing in for this purpose with a more sparkling. 
effect than any other. By itself it is grey, seen 
beside red stone it appears white, yet still a 
toned white. I do not remember a happier 
instance than in the late Mr. Pagin’s Catholic 
Church, in Thomas-street, Dublin. 
some light stone,—Cookstown, for instance,— 
would work in with pretty good effect with red 
stone dressings. A light grey or yellow stone 


I think that 


does very well with bands of darker stone, such. 


as some of the bluish limestones from Benburb, 


near Armagh, for instance. As a general rule 
the whiter and brighter stones should be 
sparingly introduced, and in the higher portions 
of the building. The glittering white stone, 
brought from somewhere in the South, which 
forms the spire of the Seamen’s Church, in Cor- 
poration-street, for instance, is an example, but 
in this design, in some respects a really goud one 
for a town church, there is a lamentable crude- 
ness of trestment; the spire has no connexion 
with the tower, nor the tower with the body of 
the church, nor yet, again, with the pipe-stems 
which do duty for attached shafts round its 
sides. Some of the granite spires near Dublin 
also have a very bright effect. There are 
several local stones used in building to which 
I must now call your attention. Many of 
the slaty Silurian rocks, which spread over the 
length and breadth of the County Down, are 
largely used for common walling, and where the 
architect makes use of them they might claim 
more attention from him than they generally re- 
ceive. Perbaps a purplish grey is their prevailing 
tone, but frequently the same or an adjacent 
quarry will yield red, brown, and greenish grey. 
A little thought and a trifle more per perch will 
make all the difference between a suite of stable 
or farm offices, or a demesne wall, being in 
harmony with the landscape or an eyesore to it, 
In the same way the basaltic rocks of Antrim 
and Derry are really of a variety of colours— 
grey, purple, black, and greenish grey, and vary 
greatly in the same quarry: selected and 
arranged in bands, many a common wall would 
show a°*much happier effect, only where is the 
British workman to see this and take the 
trouble? The white limestone, or, more cor- 
rectly, hardened chalk, of the North of Ireland 
will never be much of a building stone, but it 
might be sometimes worth the architect’s while 
to make a moderate use of it; perhaps many 
will consider it too pure a white, but skilfally 
used the effect I conceive would be brilliant and 
sparkling. Its application in a well-known house 
under Cavehill, though scarcely successful, is 
Other hints may 
be derived from the walls along the limestone 
railway between the Antrim-road and North 
Queen-street. A main story of black stone, 
which, as I have shown, is, in reality, anything 
but black, with a small, well-managed upper 
story of white limestone, would have a very 
pretty effect on a hill-side, or in many a country 
or sea-coast district. In the same manner, 
where carriage was not too expensive, Dumfries 
or Dundonald stone, with an upper story of lime- 
stone, would not have a bad effect, care being 
taken in all these cases that the junction of 
the two materials be not too abrupt. That 


one colour should always be carried into 
another is a well - known law of colour 
composition. 
one of stone is also a very legitimate mode 
of obtaining effect, which might be much 
more often practised than it is. 
of the effect to be produced by these 
different materials, we must bear in mind 
that no inconsiderable portion of the re- 
result is due to their texture, the stone being 
left rough or finely chiselled, the granite some- 
times being polished, and the brickwork divided 
up into a number of small joints. 
another class of stones, too costly to be largely 


An upper story of brick on 


In judging 


There ig 


used, and more adapted for interior than exterior 
work, especially in this dripping climate, where 
the rough-hewn seems more appropriate than the 
highly-finished, yet of considerable value, never. 
theless, as accessories to the general effect,— 
namely, the various coloured marbles. Of these 
[ prefer to confine myself to the native specimens, 


some of which,- through the courtesy of the 
Messrs. Robinson, of York-street, I have now 
before me. There are, first, the red, or red-and- 
white, from Cork, and two specimens of dark. 
green from Galway. From the same county also 
comes this black specimen. 
these greys,—the purplish grey, or Irish St. 
Ann’s, and the fossil marble, which is also in 
general a pure grey. The Armagh marble is 


Then there. are 
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doorways, in panelling 
between the cantilevers or consoles of 
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field for their employment insideis, of course, un- 
timited, but into that it is not my purpose at 
aos some One of the buildings of which 

a city of merchants and manufacturers, 
has just reason to be proud, is the pile erected 
several years ago as a warehouse for Messrs. 
Richardson, Sons, & Owden. It is built 
entirely of Dumfries stone, and it is obvious 
the architect has ae and in- 
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Cookstewn stone or Armagh lime- 
introduced. Leaving the cornice, however, 
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in harmony be filled either 
fossil marble, or a con- 
produced by a circle of white. I do not 
be a better treatment than 
is at any rate a possible one. 
towns like this we need not 
of bright materials, they will tone 
soon enough. Ont in the country we may 
be a little more moderate, 
northern climes the roof 
conspicuous object, and is archi- 
of more importance to the design than 
of almost summer, 
ought not, therefore, to be left, ornamentally 
speaking, to shift for itself. 
the close of the paper, a discussion ensued, 
i rr. Messrs. Lanyon, Watt, 
M‘Allister, Marsh, and the Chairman, took 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FUTURE. 


Ir is seldom that architecture attaining its 
ideal has founded itself strictly on constructive 
necessities, using such ornament as could con. 
added, and no other. The human 
se slowly, and sticks to old habits 
for centuries after a nation has 
construction we find it copying 
uildings. It the gate- 
enormous trouble and 
te procure 
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- The holes arranged in waves and zigzags 
on the toe-eaps of shooting-boots are the remi- 
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| now no constructive use, except in some of the 


books, in which they still cover the 
hich the pages are sewed. Such 
~ tee are renew hn the 
contrary, they are analogous to the imperfectly- 
developed organs of animals which in the ances- 
tors of the species had performed fanctions now 
superseded from change of habit and develop. 
ment of the ism. 

To the old Gothic architecture belongs the 
almost singular merit of perfect truthfulness. 
When a form ceased to have meaning, it was 
frankly given up. People did not, as in most 


darkness usually attributed to the Middle Ages, 
a freshness and independence of thought 
rare in the history of humanity, and of a wealth 
of artistic conception employed in making 
every new necessity beautiful which few 
races have possessed. If we could but do like. 
wise, the result of working on the principles 
of Gothic architecture would be something very 
different from Pointed Gothic. We should have 
no pointed windows and quatrefoils,and buttresses 
which receive no thrust. We should not have in 
stonework chamfer.stops at the angles of win- 
dows, simulating wooden framed work, and all 
sorts of ugly and unmeaning notches, and roofs 
so steep that they endanger men’s lives.* We 
should ruthlessly abandon forms that are unsuit- 
able, which are not developed by our modern 
necessities, even though we love and admire 
them for their beauty: Oan it be said that the 
Gothic revival: has exhibited these signs of the 
true Gothic spirit ? On the whole, certainly 
not; and we fear tbat such vices as appear in it 
are almost inseparable from the attempt to 
apply a thirteenth-century style to nineteenth- 
century use; that the Gothic style is, in fact, 
the artistic expression of an obsolete mode of 
construction, 


Must we, then, give up hope of having a style 
of architecture suitable for our dwelling-houses, 
fitted for our use, and traeand beautiful in point 
of art? Gothic does not answer our require- 
ments, while the common builders’ style, which 
is that of the houses most of us must live in, 


though the growth of our wants, and therefore’ 


in the main suited to them, becomes yearly more 
degraded and ugly. 

“ Why do not architects invent a new style?” 
say some. We might almost as reasonably ask 
grammarians to invent a new language. The 
time needed for the development of the great old 
styles of architecture is measured in centuries 
not in years, and though in the present day our 
thoughts move faster, this but makes us liable to 
see-saw from one style to another without any 
real progress, instead of sticking to a single 
style and steadily improving it. 

“But what style should we adopt?” As well 
ask what language must we adopt. We cannot 
alter our history and our birth. As there is a 
common language which every one more or less 
understands, so there is a common architecture 
which arose with the growth of modern thought, 
and has been the architectural style of the 
country for the last three centuries, which every 
builder naturally follows, which every workman 
has been apprenticed to, and more or less under- 
stands. But while our language has been kept 
up to a reasonable mark of artistic excellence 
a high standard of criticism and the constant 
efforts of educated minds, our vernacular archi- 
tecture is characterised by the vulgarity and 
commonplaceness of the men in whose hands it 
has been left. The interest of refined and eda- 
cated minds for the last thirty years has been 
directed not to improving the vernacular style, 
but to the hopeless attempt of supplanting it by 
another, which appeared at first to flourish, but 
has not taken root in the soil of the country. 








The Grattan Memorial.—The statue of 
saeeet mone —- of re latest and finest 
works erected in College.green, Dublin 
has been unveiled. npaperuri 
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THE NEW BATHS AND WASHHOUSES IN 
SOUTHWARK. 

THE of the parish of St. George. 
the-Martyr, Southwark, have declined to follow 
the example of several other neighbouring 
parishes, which have recently refused to adopt 
the Baths and Washhouses Act. At a meeting 
held last week, specially for the purpose of con. 
sidering the desirability of adopting the Act, a 
resolution in favour of establishing baths and 
washhouses in the parish was unanimously car. 
ried. The statements made by several of the 
speakers at the meeting were both important 
and interesting, and conclusively showed that 
the introduction of baths and washhouses in the 
parish was absolutely necessary in the interests 
of the health and general sanitary condition of 
the inhabitants. Amongst other, facts laid before 
the meeting, Mr. Bailey stated, on the authority of 
their medical officer, that they had 340 families 
amongst them in the parish, living in houses 
that were condemned as unfit for human habita- 
tion. Iv addition to this sad state of things they 
had from 1,500 to 2,000 families living in rooms 
where there was no proper convenience for 
washing, the consequence being that the water 
had to be boiled in a kettle or saucepan on the 
fire. 








CASES 
UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Ar Hammersmith Police-court, Mr. Moseley, 
district surveyor for Fulham, attended before 
Mr. Ingham to support adjourned summonses 
against Mr. F. W. Serff, a builder of Star-lane, 
North-end, for erecting wooden buildings. The 
summonses were adjourned to give the defendant 
an opportunity to apply to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for their sanction to allow the 
buildings to stand. The defendant was called, 
but did not answer. The district surveyor said 
the defendant applied, and obtained the Board’s 
sanction under certain conditions, but he had not 
complied with them. Mr. Moseley now applied 
to have the buildings removed. One of the 
cases was then gone into. The surveyor said 
that on discovering the building he gave the 
defendant notice to enclose the posts with incom. 
bustible materials. He had not complied with 
the notice, and said the buildings were only for a 
temporary occupation. There was danger to be 
apprehended from fire, as defendant had a 
great quantity of timber about the building. Mr. 
Ingham required the building to be pulled down 
in fourteen days, and the defendant to pay 12s. 
costs. In the other case a similar order was 
made. 








RELIEF OF LONDON BRIDGE. 


Amonest various schemes snbmitted to the 
Corporation is one from Mr. J. Keith, who 
recognises the necessity of providing accommo. 
dation for the eagtern traffic ratherthan meddling 
with London Bridge. He proposes a subway, 
with a lift not greater than that of a low-level 
bridge, and this is his plan :—If the shell of an 
iron ship were inverted, it would form a gigantic 
diving-bell, the space under which might be 
excavated, and the shell sunk to any required 
depth. Acting on this principle, he proposes & 
subway similar in form and construction, sunk in 
sections between guides, and connected at joints. 
Caissons on a larger scale, and at greater depth, 
have already been sunk, but in this case the 


by | work will be simplified, and the excessive pressure 


and friction on straight-sided caissons will be 
avoided by the form of section, which will only 
touch the sides of cutting at the base. The 
chief difficulty, the joint, by the method he 
proposes, will, he believes, be satisfactorily 
overcome. : 
The advantages of this scheme are, he thinks, 
not only that size, form, and depth are at dis- 
cretion, but the work may be carried out with 
rapidity, and at a comparatively low cost. 








DECORATIONS IN ELY CATHEDRAL. 

Siz,— As Mr. B has accused Mr. 
Gambier Parry of violating “ the very first law 
of iconography by putting shoes on his-angels’ 
feet,” I wish to remark that —— rs 
sinned in very good compauy. e, 
picture of the Archangel Michael, in the Louvre 





collection, has been guilty of the same ere 
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WAS IT FAIR? 

Srr,—For the purpose of illastrating Mr. 
Seddon’s paper at the Architectural Association 
the other evening, he first of all exhibited a 
drawing of Mr. Hankey’s tall building in the 
Broadway, Westminster. This was followed by 
drawings showing the manner in which Mr, 
Seddon assumed that the same building would 
have been treated by Sir Gilbert Scott and by the 
“Queen Anne” revivalists. The whole of the 
drawings so far exhibited were pointed to by the 
Jecturer as illastrations of “ how not to do it.” 
The meeting was then shown two drawings by 
the author, or prepared from his instructions, 
exhibiting alternate modes of treating the same 
building. Now, allowing a certain margin 
for burlesque, the exhibition of this series of 
drawings might have teen fair enongh if they had 
all been equally well got-up. The drawing of 
Mr. Hankey’s building as it is, and of Sir Gil- 
bert Scott’s assumed treatment of it, were rough 
sepia drawings; the ‘‘Queen Anne” drawing 
was a still rougher pencil production; but, the 
lecturer’s designs for the same building were 
artistically coloured perspectives! Was this 
fair? In ordinary competitions similar pro- 
cedure would doubtless be strongly deprecated 
by Mr. Seddon. ; x. 








THE ROOMS OF THE INSTITUIE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


S1z,—The present structural arrangement of 
the premises in which the Royal Institute of 
British Arphitects is lodged is about as faulty 
in every particular as can well be imagined. 

In place of the library above all things, and 
the offices and the meeting-room, being on the 
ground floor level, you are called upon either to 
ascend flights of.stairs, or tumble down a few,— 
it is needless to multiply objections to any such 
arrangement. 

The locale is good, butif insuperable difficulties 
exist as to the getting all the required accommo- 
dations at this ground level, with committee and 
refreshment rooms above, then other premises 
should be sought, and probably the Government 
would give a!l the aid in its power in furtherance 
of this view, as it bas in the case of kindred 
societies, having less direct claims on its support. 
Let our legislators reflect how important the 
influences, and its sphere of action,— 

* Usui civium, decori urbium,” 
will perhaps one day be more studied by states. 
men, L. 








FOREIGN BRICKS. 


S1r,—I have read the article in your last issue upon 
“French and Austrian Bricks,” oe would like to hear 
further thereon from some of our own countrymen who 
may bave had opportunities of seeing what “ Mr, Alexis 
Fannier” has seen. To me it appears they are very far 
behind this country in their mode of manufacture; and to 
reduce clay ‘‘ to small pieces with a pickaxe and shovel,” 
and then put them into a kind of press, seems antiquated ; 
but if they can produce 5,000 to 6,000 a day without steam- 
power, and by the aid of a man and young woman ouly, 
they must indeed be very far superior to the bulk of 
machines in use in England; and farther information 
thereon would be highly esirable, 
J. M, Gipson, 








THE CHURCH OF ST. MATTHIAS, 
POPLAR. 


Srr,—In your “ Church-Building News’’ Mr. E. Evans 
Cronk is named as the architect of the new chancel of the 
ehurch of St. Matthias, Poplir,—formerly the chapel of 
the East India Company,—and it would appear to those not 
better informed on the matter, that the renovation of the 
whole fabric was his work, 

I venture to ask you to correct this statement, as I 
paged goa and completed the works, with the excep- 
tion of the chancel and a little exterior work, before 
Mr. Cronk became my junior partner, and they were 
nearly finished before I even w him, i - 
stances having occurred which led me to discontinue 
all further intercourse with the Incumbent of that 
time, I handed over the building of the new chancel to 
Mr. Cronk, with whom I was just then dissolving * 
ship, but haviog previously worked out all the ewings 
m worden omen insure grr, Poa the former work. 

hether or not my exact desi carried out in 
this latter work Iam not ome, 

*," The architect’ i by Fag ne 4 $ 

* itect’s name, in this instance, was for- 
warded by one of the building committee, 








Royal Institution.—The first of the Friday 
evening meetings will take place on the 21st, 
when Professor Tyndall will lecture on the 
Optical Deportment of the Atmosphere in Re- 
— to Recuny -. On the 28th Professor 

ey will treat of the Border Territory between 
the Animal and the Vegetable Kingdom. 





children, and the amount of the contract was 
7,2961. Mr. G. 8. Pritchard, of Finsbury, was 
the builder, and Mr. Ayres clerk of works. 

The second school is situated in the Black- 
heath-road, not far from High-street, Deptford. 
The infants’ school forms a basement, the prin- 
cipal entrance being for the boys, by a hand- 
some flight of steps and portico, and the eleva- 
tion is further enriched with some carving, in 
red brick, by Mr. McCulloch. There are three 
stories, the girls being on the first, and the boys 
onthe second. The playgroundsare ample, and 
the situation n. The accommodation is 
for 767 children, and the amount.of the contract. 
is 7,2831., the contractor being Mr. 8. J. Jerrard, 
of Lewisham, and the clerk of works, Mr. 
Jackson. 

The third school is at Peckham, close to the 
High-street, and consists of an extensive two- 
storied building, somewhat in the form of the 
letter £, having the main frontage to the 
Sumner-road. There is a spacious school and 
three class-rooms to each division, and the boys 
have ‘also a covered Prien The ee ha 
very open and airy, and the play space ample 
the 913 children intended to be received. The 
builder was Mr. W. Brass, the amount of whose 
contract was 8,0971., and the clerk of works, 
Mr. A. Higgs. All these schools are from the 
designs of the Board architect, Mr. E. R. Robson, 
and in each of them, as in all the buildings 
erected by the Board, special attention has been 
paid to ventilation and sanitary arrangements. 










































































THE EXCAVATIONS AT IONA, 


Art the last monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, Mr. W. F.Skene, LL.D., 
read a paperon Iona. After referring to the 
restoration recently carried out by the Duke of 
Argyll, under the superinténdence of Mr. Robert 
Anderson, architect, and done, he said, in the 
most thorough manner, he said it had often been 
assumed that the Monastery of Columba was on 
the same site as the later monastery. The indi- 
cations given by Adamnan pointed, however, to 
a different situation, Examining these indica- 
tions, he found that it must have been situated 
on the highest point of the road passing to the 
north of the present ruins, and between this 
road and the Cladh an Disert. He traced the 
history of the wooden monastery of St. Colamba 
through its various vicissitudes, noticing its 
destruction by the Danes, and the contemplated 
removal of the establishment to Kells, in con- 
sequence of the insecurity of the times. As the 
annals recorded in A.D. 807 the building of the 
new Columban House at Kells, and the Monastery 
of Iona appeared likewise to have been recon- 
structed in A.D. 818, it was probable that it was 
at this time built of stone like thatof Kells, and 
not of wood, as it had previously been. The 
stone monastery, therefore, which succeeded 
that of wood appeared to have been always in 
the same place down to the time of its recon- 
struction by Queen Margaret of Scotland in 
1064. The little chapel on the north side of the 
Abbey Church, and at a little distance from it, 
had an entirely different orientation, and on the 
west of the ruins there was a small building, 
which went by the name of St. Columba’s 
House, which was similar in its orientation. It 
was probable, therefore, that these buildings 
formed part of the earlier establishment which 
preceded the Benedictine monastery. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Brechin.-—The erection of the new High School 
at Brechin has beencommenced, The school is 
being built from the plans of Messrs. Aitkenhead 
& Mason, architects, Arbroath and Montrose, 
The estimated cost is 2,5001. The following are 
the contractors :—Mason, Mr. A. Crabb, Brechin ; 
joiners, Messrs. Milne Brothers, Montrose ; slater, 
Mr. John Davidson, Brechin; plumbers, Messrs. 
C. Middleton & Sons, Brechin and Montrose; 
plasterer, Mr. Robert Mason, Brechin. 

Weston.—The new parochial schools, which 
have been built near the Midland railway station 
at Locksbrook, for the parish of Weston, Bath, 
were opened on the 21st ult. Messrs. Wilson, 
Willcox, & Wilson, of Belmont, are the architects, 
and Mr. Birch, of Belvedere, is the builder. The 
schools, which are intended for girls and infants, 
and will accommodate about 160 children, are built. 
of blue lias, with Bath stone dressings. The roof 
is laid with Shortwood tiles. 

Shaw.cwm-Donnington.—Through the liberality 
of the landowners and others at Shaw-cum- 
Donnington, new parochial schools, intended to 
accommodate about 150 children, have jast been 
erected at a.cost of 1,3001. The schools, which 
comprise one large room and two class-rooms 
(the former having desk accommodation for 100 
children, and the room for infants being capable 
of holding fifty), have been built by Mr. Franklin, 
of Deddington, from design by Mr. Butterfield, 
on a site presented by Mr. H, R. Eyre. 

Bishops Stortford.— Extensive additional works 
and alterations which have been in progress at 
the Nonconformist Grammar School in - town 
during the six months are now nearly - 
pleted. The old kitchens and out-offices, which 
were totally inadequate to the increasing re- 
quirements of the establishment, have been pulled 
down, and new kitchens, sculleries, &c., with 
dormitories and private apartments for the 
matron over, have been erected in their place ; 
while an additional block of buildings, containing 
three class-rooms, library, lavatory, and cloak- 
room, with separate studies for the masters and 
elder boys on the first floor, has been erected and 
connected with the present building by a covered 
way. The new buildings are of red brick, to 
match the old work, and have been nearly all 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
THE LABOUR MARKET, 


Ar the meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers last Tuesday evening, Mr. George 
Robert Stephenson delivered an address on taking 
the chair for the first time after his election as 
president. In the course of it Mr. Stephenson 
referred to the mutual relations of capital and 
labour, and to the disturbed condition of what 
was called “The Labour Market.” Speaking 
from his own experience in the direction of 
mining and mechanical works, he said that 
mutual_confidence, which was essential to success 
in manufacturing enterprises, seemed to be 
farther and farther from realisation, for some of 
the rules laid down by Trade Unions were in- 
compatible with justice, either to the masters or 
to the men. Thus the Union rate of wages was 
fixed without regard to the ability of the worker 
to produce, either in quantity or in quality, labour 
of higher value to the employer—a result which 
was unsatisfactory to the ingenious skilled me- 
chanic, and which had a tendency to deteriorate 
the work itself. In this way foreign competition 
was fostered, and engineering and ship-building 
works were greatly on the increase in places 
which formerly depended on this country for 
their supplies. Again, the reduction of the hours 
of labour had led to “idle time”—a rise in 
wages not being followed by increased earnings, 
so that neither the men nor their families were 
benefited—while machinery and floating capital 
were frequently lying unproductive. Mr. Ste- 
phenson thought these great evils could only 
be mitigated, so far as the present generation was 
concerned, by the strong determination on the 
part of the men themselves to stamp out the 
cause of so much unhappiness,—the abuse of a 
luxury to which, in moderation, every working 
man was entitled. 








a be Bn. stoted durin ma oe ‘eae 

to ing the summer vacation. 

WORKS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR |{0 be completed during the sommes Vacation: 
LONDON. with Victoria stone, and the class-rooms and 


library floors are of wood blocks on concrete. A 
fives court has also been built, and a laboratory 
and large covered playroom are now being 
rapidly pushed forward, and it 
works will be completed during 
cation. Accommodation is now provided in the 
school for 150 boarders. The cost of the addi- 
of Southampton Buildings, Loudon, is the srohi 
pton i is the i 
tect, and the contractor is Mr. J. L. Glasscock, 
of Bishops Stortford. 
Lincoln.—Schools have just been completed 


TurEE new schools have been publicly opened 
during the last fortnight in the suburbs of 
London. One in Poole’s Park, Holloway, leading 
from the Seven Sisters-road (by the Lord 
Mayor), on the 4th inst. This school is a two- 
storied building, the ground-floor being devoted 
to infants, and the upper to boys and girls. There 
is good accommodation for masters, mistresses, 
and caretaker, with extensive playgrounds. The 
heating is effected by a system of hot-water 
pipes and air-flues, worked from a central boiler 
and furnace. The school will contain 





-ployer. ' 
‘machinery, the working classes have con- 
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for the parish of St. Mary le Wigford. They ac- 
commodate 210 children. Infant school, 40 ft. 
by 20 ft.; mixed school, 43 ft. by 20 ft., with 
porches for each department. The style is 
. Gothic ; walls built of brick, with stone dressings; 


- barge-boards to gables; and overhanging eaves. 


-The cost, including out-offices and boundary- 


- walls, is 1,0361. The above were built from the 


designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Robert Clarke & Son, architects, Nottingham. 
Halford (Salop).—A school for sixty children 
has been erected in this parish by the Hon. Lady 
Mary Windsor Clive, as guardian for her son, 
Lord Windsor. The work has been carried out 
_ by Mesers. Treasure, of Shrewsbury. The archi- 
.tect is Mr. Wm. Penstone, of London. 








VARIORUM. 


THe fourth volume of L’Art begins with 
the new year. Its success is fully deserved, 
great improvement being observable in both the 
literary and pictorial department.——Those who 
are interested in the elevation of the poor will 
find in the Contemporary Review a paper worth 
reading, entitled “‘The Pauper Abroad.””——The 
new issue of Cassell’s Family Bible is very pro- 
fusely illustrated, and with Part I. is given a 
very good engraving of “ Christ and St, John,” 
from the painting by Ary Scheffer.——Cassell’s 
“Tllastrated History of India’’ promises to be a 
valuable work. With the first part of this is 
given a very good portait of the Prince of 
Wales.—Lvening Hours, edited by Lady Barker, 
begins the year with a strong list of names. It 
is an undeniably good sixpen’orth.——The Peep 
Show is a picture-magazine for the youngest 
readers.—The Sunday at Home and the Leisure 
Hour maintain their good character. 








Wiscellanes, 


The French Working Classes.—-The com- 
mittee (says a Paris correspondent) appointed to 
inquire into the condit‘on of the French working 
classes has concluded its labours, and drawn up 


.®@ bulky report embodying the result of its 
. researches. 


“Oat of 36 million Frenchmen,” 
says the report, “only two million live exclu- 
sively upon their revenue. Thirty-four million, 
of whom 19 million belong to agriculture, depend 
solely for bread and cheese upon the sweat of 
their brow.” Only 3,000,000 persons can really 
be classified under the head of “ workmen” or 
“mechanics,” and this number includes both 
employers and employed in the surprisingly 
small proportion of three workmen to one em- 
Ever since the introduction of modern 


stantly improved their position,—so much so, in 
fact, that their salaries have risen to the extent 
of 40 per cent. within the last twenty years. 
The average wages of a Parisian workman are 
now from 45 to 50 centimes an hour, or from 
4f. 500. to 5f. per day of ten hours, and in the 
provinces from 2f. 50o. to 3f. a day, the cheap- 
ness of living accounting for the difference in 
salaries. In Paris female work is paid at the 
rate of 2f. 75c.; and in the provinces 1f. 50c. 


-perday. After taking all these facts into con- 


sideration the commissioners agree in the opinion 


-that working men’s services are more hand- 
-somely remunerated in France than in Great 


Britain, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, or any 
other European community. 


Street Improvements at Bradford.—One 
of the greatest works which the Street Improve- 
ment Committee of the Corporation of Bradford 
has at present on hand is the new thoroughfare, 
to be known as Sun Bridge.street, leading from 
Sun Bridge to City Road. A few months since 
488 yards of land were purchased for the con- 
struction of the street from Mr. James Dixon, 
who reserved a portion of the property facing 
the new street for his own use. Onthis plot of land, 
which forms the south-western side of the new 
street, Mr. Dixon is about to erect a pile of shops 
‘and offices. Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock, archi- 
tects, have been entrusted with the designing 
of the building, which will have threefrontages,— 
a short one of abont 38 ft.to Tyrrel-street ; one, 

_ the prinoipai one, to Sun Bridge-street, of 90 ft. ; 
and a third, of equal length, to Aldermanbury. 
The elevation will be of the Italian character, 
and the building will be 64 ft. from the ground 
floor to the top of the balustrade at the Tyrrel- 
street end. 


| 


New Hydropathic Establishment for 
Ilkley.—Among the many schemes for the ex- 
tension of Ilkley is the project for the erection 
of the Grove Public Hall Hydropathic Establish. 
ment. An establishment for the reception of 
invalids and visitors has been in existence for 
some years under the name of the Grove Hydro. 
pathic Institution. Mr. Edward Smith, the pro- 
prietor, proposes to combine with his establish- 
ment a commodious public ball, suitable for lec- 
tures, public meetings, concerts, theatricals, &c. 
Plans for the projected building have been de- 
signed by Mr. Thomas Clarke. In the portion 
of the premises devoted to an hotel and hydro. 
pathio institution, the plans show a dining-saloon 
to accommodate 150 guests, a coffee and news 
room little inferior to those of the saloon, two 
billiard-rooms, six drawing and private sitting- 
rooms, @ consulting-room, private bar, and up- 
wards of ninety bedrooms. A portion of the 
basement is intended fora restaurant. The pro. 
jected bath accommodation will provide, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary hydropathic baths at present 
in use, large Turkish, Russian, and electrical 
baths, all on the ground floor. Another feature 
in the internal arrangements is the provision of 
@ suite of bedrooms on the ground floor for the 
special use and convenience of patients and 
invalids. In the hall it is intended to provide 
accommodation in area, gallery, and stalls for 
700 persons. It is stated that Mr. Smith pur. 
poses to carry out the works by means of acom- 
pany (limited), at a cost of some 16,0001. 


Reduction in Masons’ and Labourers’ 
Wages in Edinburgh.—Many of the master 
builders of Edinburgh and Leith have given 
notice to their employés of a further reduction 
in the rate of wages, which is to come into force 
on Monday, January 31st, 1876. In the spring 
of the present year an agreement was come to 
between the Masters’ Association and the Opera- 
tive Masons’ Association, by which the parties 
bound themselves toa maximum rate of wages, 
viz., 8d. rer hour, the agreement to hold for a 
year, and in the event of any of the parties 
desiring a change on the expiry of that period, 
some weeks’ notice to be given. Trade, how- 
ever, becoming very brisk, and scarcity of labour 
being much felt, the operatives by giving in their 
warnings in squads to various employers, in- 
directly forced up the wages to 10d. and in some 
cases 103d. per hour. About six weeks ago the 
masters felt themselves in a position to reduce 
the wages to 9d. and 93d., and they did so with- 
out meeting opposition from the operatives. At 
another meeting of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation held recently, it was resolved that the 
time had arrived at which they could reduce the 
rate to the maximum fixed by the agreement 
with the operatives, the reduction to take place 
at the beginning of the ensuing year. It was 
also agreed, as there is an abundant supply of 
labourers in the town, that the rate paid to this 
class of workmen should not exceed 54d. for firat- 
rate hands, their present rate being 6d. and 64d. 
per hour, 


New Fire Alarm Apparatus in Bradford. 
A new fire alarm apparatus has been fixed to one 
of the bells of the Town-hall, The apparatus 
has been fixed by Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of 
Croydon, and operates in the following manner :— 
A hammer has been fixed to a lever close to the 
second bell above the hour-bell. This lever is 
worked by a cam-wieel revolved by a weight 
attached to a chain which winds round a drum in 
a manner similar to an ordinary clock-weight. 
The weight is released by means of a stout wire, 
which is worked by a lever in the police-office, 
and on being released the weight slowly descends, 
turning round the drum, which, acting on the 
hammer-shaft, causes the bell to be struck a 
series of blows at intervals of two or three 
seconds. The striking continues until the weight 
has run to the fall length of the chain, which 
occupies about twenty minutes, and the weight 
has then to be wound to the top; but it has been 
so fixed that the period of time can be divided 
into two intervals of ten minutes each, so that if 
a second alarm has to be rung before the weight 
has been wound up, there will not be any difficulty 
arising from the weight being at the bottom. 
The sound caused by the striking of the bell is 
so different from the ringing of any other bell 
in the town that no confusion can well arise, and 
is so loud and distinct that it can be heard at a 
great distance. 

Alterations at the Standard Theatre.— 
Mr. Charles Fowler wishes it understood that he 





merely acted as district surveyor here, and not 
as architect of the works. 


The Philips Hall and Trevelyan Club, 
Bary.—These buildings, lately opened, are 
situate in Garden-street, Bury. The Philips 
Hall is 90 ft. by 60 ft. The club adjoins the hall, 
and is intended to be used in conjanction there. 
with. The club is cellared throughout, and hag 
on the ground-floor a club-room 26 ft. by 20 ft., 
library 20 ft. by 15 ft., private room 20 ft. by 
15 ft., still-room 18 ft. by 18 ft., with living. 
room, &. On the first-floor there is a reading. 
room 81 ft. by 20 ft.,and a billiard-room 48 ft, 
by 36 ft., with private room, &c. The whole of 
the rooms in this club are furnished in pitch 
pine. The reading-room and billiard-room have 
open timbered roofs of pitch pine. The whole of 
the buildings have been designed and erected for 
Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P., by Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, architects, Bury. The contractors are :— 
brickwork, Mr. George Rawson and Mr. Frank 
Dawson; masonry, Messrs. EH. Hill & Bros.; 
woodwork, Mr. John Atkinson; plumbing and 
gasfitting, Mr. Robert Caton; plastering and 
painting, Mr. J. Hargreaves; slating, Mr. John 
Kay ; ironwork, Mr. Robert Hall. The place is 
heated by superheated water, by Mr. Hoyle, of 
Accrington; and all the closets are Taylor's 
patent earth closets. The whole of the works 
have been superintended by Mr. John Taylor, as 
clerk of works. 


New Skating Rink, Tanbridge Wells.— 
On the 2)st ult. a new skating rinkat Tanbridge 
Wells, was completed by Messrs. Howell & Son, 
of Hastings, from the design of Mr. Cronk, archi- 
tect, of Tunbridge Wells. The building, which 
is of ornamental brickwork, is situated in Grove- 
hill-road. It is approached by a covered way. 
The visitor enters first the covered rink, which 
is 113 fc. long, 55 ft. wide, and 45 ft. high. The 
gallery stretches along the entire length of the 
building on the south side, and has a width of 
14 ft. Beneath the gallery, and on a level with 
the floor of the rink, there is a spacious ante. 
room fitted up as the refreshment department, 
and also a skate-room, a saloon, ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s cloak-rooms, &c. The interior wood- 
work is of pitch-pine. On the side opposite 
the gallery there are seven folding doors at 
regular intervals apart, and surmounted by cir- 
cular-headed windows and ornamental arches. 
These doors are thrown open, and the skaters at 
once have access to the outer rink. Here the 
floor is also 113 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. 


Railways in China. — The London and 
China Telegraph states that a company has been 
formed in London for the purpose of introducing 
railways into “the Flowery Land,” and that the 
first experimental line will be made between 
Shanghai and Wosung, a distance of 9} miles. 
A contract has been entered into between the 
Shanghai and Wosung Road Company (Limited) 
and a well-known English contractor, and that 
the materials for the permanent way have 
already left for the Middle Kingdom. The engi- 
neer of the company went out to China some 
time since, and would be on the spot to com- 
mence operations as soon as these shipments 
arrive. It is expected that the railway will be 
completed, and in full working order, by next 
July. The line, being avowedly tentative, will 
be constructed on the narrow gauge of 2 ft. 6in., 
the funds at present in command not admitting 
of a greater width. 


Architect to the Hornsey School Board. 
At the last meeting of the Hornsey School 
Board, the Works and General Parposes 
Committee reported that forty-three appli- 
cations had been received in answer to 
advertisemonts for the office of architect to 
the Board. These had all been considered, and 
bearing in mind the particular work required of 
the architect, they recommended the following 
gentlemen as the most eligible candidates, viz. 
Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Messrs. Davis & 
Emmanuel, and Messrs. Lander & Bedells. The 
remuneration to be the usual fee of (according 
to published reports) 1 per cent. on all buildings 
erected, this to include the preparation of all 
plans, which are to be the property of the Board. 
The report was adopted, and Mr. T. C. Clarke, 
who is a member of the London School Board, 
received the appointment of architect. We = 
clude there is some mistake as to the rate 0 
commission. 


Houses in Flats. — A reader urges a 
attention should be given to the Berlin, 90 
particularly the St. Petersburg, flat system, 4 
superior to that of Paris, and better adap 
English domestic habits. 





| worthy of study in this respect. 


Hamborg also is well 
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Memorial of the late Mr. Gutch.—A new 
stained-glass window was set up last week in 
Holy Trinity Church, Paddington. It consists of 
three transomed lights, forming six compart. 
ments, in each of which there is a large Scrip- 
tural subject, and several smaller panels of 
tracery are occupied by angelic figures, with 
musical instruments. The three lower groups 
represent the corporal acts of charity,—Feeding 
the Hungry, Clothing the Naked, and Visiting 
the Prisoner, &c., while the three upper are 
drawn from our Lord’s life,—first, the Entomb- 
ment; second, the Resurrection proclaimed by 
the Angel to the Women; third, the Ascension. 
_ ‘The inscription at the base is “ To the honour and 
glory of God and to the memory of her beloved 
husband, by Mary Gutch.” The window has 
been executed by Measrs. Wailes, Son, & Strang, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


“Pare Gas” from Sewage,.—If all that the 
inventors of this process claim be substantiated, 
we may look out for changes. ‘The saving in 
coal effected by the new invention is enormous, 
viz. one ton of best coal is used to produce 
9,000 cubic feet of coal gas, and a very 
large quantity of furnace coal consumed to pro- 
‘duce the extreme heat required; in producing 
9,000 cubic feet of ‘ pure gas,’ not any best coal 
is used, and only 135 Ib. of furnace coal con. 
sumed ; therefore the whole of the best coal and 
a large portion of the furnace coal is saved, 
equal to 90 per cent. of all coal used in making 
gas.” It is estimated that after allowing a 
liberal margin for expenses, peculiar to some 
places, the cost of manufacturing “ pure * 
from sewage will never exceed one shilling per 
1,000 cubic feet, whilst in the majority of places 
it would not cost more than sixpence per 1,000 ft. 


St. Andrew’s Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Dandee.—The sanctuary of this chapel has just 
been redecorated. The roof, which is groined, is 
pale blue, studded with gold stars and white 
fleurs-de-lis, while the mullions are of crimson 
and buff, with gold and coloured ornaments, The 
cornice below the ceiling is in crimson and gold, 
with rich stencilled ornaments on the mouldings. 
Underneath this there is a painted frieze in 
lavender and green, with large and small gold 
crosses terminating in a band richly stencilled 
in gold. Gothic arches with pillars between are 
represented on the walls, the upper portion of 
which is of a rich blue, while the form of the 
arches and pillars is in gold. The new gas 
standards were supplied by Mr. Johnston, Small’s- 
wynd. 


The Hythe Drainage.—At a meeting of the 
Hythe Town Council on the 17th ult., the con- 
tract was signed for the construction of the new 
main drain. The contractors are Messrs. Lucas 
& Aird, of Lambeth, and the amount of contract 
is 7,0001. A difficulty has since arisen with 
regard to the contract; the plans and specifica. 
tions only provide for a depth of 7 ft. overa 
section extending from Market-street Bridge to 
Twit’s Bridge, whereas the Council, under the 
advice of the engineer, had decided upon a depth 
of 9 ft.,in order to provide for the future re. 
quirements of the building land east of the town. 
It has been decided to ask the contractors to 
ra an additional contract for the extra 

epth. 


Harbour Works in Jersey.—An offer has 
been made by Government to cede to the 
Legislature of Jersey the extensive harbour of 
St. Catherine’s, situate on the east side of the 
island, conditionally on the States undertaking 
the repair and lighting of the breakwater. This 
breakwater was constracted twenty-five years 
ago at a cost of 32,0001., the intention being to 
form a harbour for vessels of the Royal Navy, 
but the idea was abandoned. Since then the 
works have remained useless. The Jersey States 
have submitted to Government certain condi- 
tions upon which they will accept the harbour. 


Price of Land, South Kensington.—Ac-. 
cording to the Rock the remaining portion of the 
Well-known garden at Kensington-gore, in which 
Wilberforce and his sons were wont to disport 
themselves, was sold last week by Her Majesty’s 

Mmissioners for the sum of 103,000. The 
Plot has a frontage of about 50 yards to the 
Knightsbridge -road, and a depth of about 

facing the east side of the Albert Hall. It 
f n bought with a view to the erection of a 
®w first-class houses; the price per yard being 
Yery nearly 261., whereas, in Wilberforce’s time, 





Middlesbrough Main Drainage. — At a 
recent meeting of the Sanitary Committee of 
the Middlesbrough Corporation, tenders were 
submitted for the completion of the main 
drainage scheme, lately relinquished by Messrs. 
Prior, of Darlington. The following were the 
tenders received :— 


Hannan & Co............0cccccccseses £29,282 10 & 
Hodgson & Ridley..............:008 20,162 4 6 
FOUR I os cane ct nde vahnagies see 16.485 16 0 
Jonas Franz & Son ............... 16,072 17 0 
II vie sdhesisnshisedet ach qideceses 13,956 0 0 


It was agreed that Mr. Sharpe’s tender be ac- 
cepted, the figures, exclusive of extras, being 
10,9911. 12s. 6d. Messrs. Prior’s tender was 
10,9921. 12s. 


Liandudno Improvements.—At a recent 
meeting of the directors of the Llandudno Pier 
Company, it was announced that 18,0001. worth 
of shares had been taken, out of a total capital 
of 30,0007. The engineers, Messrs. Brunlees & 
M’Kerrow, stated that the whole of the pier, 
except the landing stage at the end, would be 
completed and open for a public promenade by 
July next. The sewerage works are also pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is confidently stated 
that the whole system will be completed early in 
spring. 

An Appeal to the British Museum.—At 
the late conference of the head masters of public 
schools the following resolution was passed :— 
* That it be an instruction to the committee to 
communieate with the authorities of the British 
Museum and ask them to take into consideration 
the possibility of placing their vast treasures 
more readily at the disposal of the country for 
educational purposes.” It is to be hoped that 
the trustees of the British Museum will give 
attention to this request. 


The Wellington Hotel, Tanbridge Wells. 
This block of buildings, just completed, is in the 
Italian style. The front and almost the whole of 
the exterior is of brick and compo, with bay 
windows. The architects were Messrs. Weeks 
& Hughes; the general contractor, Mr. G. 
Weeks; the stone mason, Mr. H. Card; the 
plasterer, Mr. John Mason; the smith and bell- 
hanger, Mr. W. Catt; the hot water, baths, 
plumber, and decorator, Mr. G. Winnifrith. 
Messrs. Gilbert & Co. did the gas.fitting. 


_New Workhouse Chapel at Poole.—The 
chapel which has recently been built for the use 
of the inmates of the Poole Union Workhouse, 
was, on the 23rd ult., dedicated in due form by 


Longfleet. The building is capable of containing 
120 worshippers, and the cost was about 4507. 
Mr. E. Pearce was the architect, and Mr. J. 
Danford, the builder. 


Association of Municipal ‘and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors.—The meeting pro- 
posed to be held at Oxford in November last 
(and postponed in consequence of the heavy 
rainfall), will be held on Friday, the 18th of 
Februery next. As the Oxford main drainage 
works are objects of special interest, it has been 
thought advisable to effect a fusion of the Home 
counties and Midland districts to view them. 


Society of Antiquaries of London.—On 
the 5th inst., the council of this Society elected 
Mr. Frederick Oavry, president of the society, as 
atemporary successor to Earl Stanhope, deceased. 
At the time of Earl Stanhope’s decease Mr. 
Ouvry was senior vice-president, and for twenty 
years he was treasurer to the Society. Another 
and a more permanent successor will be elected 
on St. George’s Day. 


The Duke of Norfolk’s Markets at Shef- 
field.—The Duke of Norfolk has consented to sell 
to the Corporation of Sheffield his markets in the 
borough for 267,0001., the payment to extend 
over fifty-one years, at three per cent. This 
committee to whom the matter was referred has 
reported in favour of the purchase on the terms 
named, 


Parbeck House, Swanage.—The old Pur. 
beck House, Swanage, has been removed to make 
room fora larger building intended as a residence 
for Mr. G. Burt, of the well-known firm of Jobn 
Mowlem & Co., Millbank, London. Mr. G. R. 
Crickmay, of Weymouth, is the architect of the 
new building, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid on the 27th ult, 


The Sheffield Plumbers and their Wages. 
The Operative Plumbers’ Association of Sheffield 
have passed a resolution asking 8id. per hour, 





ane have been difficult to get as many 


and 9d. for overtime. 


the Rev. J. L. Williams, vicar of St. Mary’s, | 


Liverpool College for Girls,—The Building 
Committee, at their meeting held January 6th, 
the Dean of Chester in the chair, accepted the 
design sent in by Mr. John Johnson, architect, of 
London, for the new building to be erected in 
Grove-street. The whole of the designs, twenty 
in number, which entered into the competition, 
are on view in Liverpool College, Shaw-street. 


Geantham Hospital.—The new hospital 
recently erected at Grantham from designs by 
Mr. R. Adolphus Came, architect, was formally 
opened on Wednesday, the 5th inst., by the 
Countess Brownlow, in the presence of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Bishop of Lincoln, Lady 
Alford, and others. The buildings include 
twenty-one beds. 


Royal Architectural Museum. — The 
Grocers’ Company have given a donation of 
251. in aid of the Drawing and Modelling Classes 
for Art-Workmen at the Royal Architectural 
Museum, Westminster. 


A New Organ for Salisbury Cathedral.— 
The Hampshire Chronicle states that a lady of 
Salisbury, whose name is withheld, has offered 
to supply the cathedral with a new organ, to 
cost 6,0001. 


Dorchester.—Mr. W. Norman has been ap- 
pointed engineer and surveyor to the borough of 
Dorchester. 








TENDERS 


For enlargement of the schools at Langford, Beds., for 
the Langford School Board, Mr. Thomas Handley, 


architect :— 
Twelvetrees .......0 deatseewcoiabeled eee £966 0 O 
MEINE aiica<acccasccuscoedptacitansuaecs 874 0 
Langmead & Way (accepted)...... 819 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached houses, in the Bulmershe- 
road, Reading, for Mr. C. F, Willson, Mr, W. Ravens- 
croft, architect :— 


OOM ack. coisesscvesscccccstacnncisencs OE, Oe 0. 6 
TAMIEUD sasennsicsagetdeceoseuasdnoapaneutine 1,120 0 0 
Grover (accepted) .......csccsseeee 1,097 0 0 





For works at Ruthven, the Boltons, for Col. Tod Brown, 
Mr, John G. Hall, architect :— 





IE cocencarincchsnancsinessepin £224 0 0 
St. Pancras Iron Work Company 216 0 0 
NOREEN nth d-tacddesactoseqetiagecreskeces 182 0 0 
Smith & Allder. ......0.cccccccccccscocee 174 0 9 
BIEBER... cerccess ‘ socee Bae 0: @ 
Thompson & Sivcth.....sssesesseesesees 169 0 O } 
Stimpson (accepted) ......... psdedecs 14418 0 





For erecting house and stables at Norwood, ‘for Mr, 
Henry Brown :— 


SOE Gis cn ccoccaccecccoceccterédcnsces £4,620 0 0 
AMMA |; s cadilptcushevajaciedinade deatipeoh 4,610 0 0 
SWIMIIIPT sil cacersycaseeaiaipentaatnedinteas 4,585 0 0 
Timewell (accepted) ............+4 4,570 0 0 





For the rebuilding of No. 2, Artillery-lane, Mr. 
William Burnet, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Wm. Birdseye :— 

If brickwork in 


cement, extra, 
sed 


Be WOE ssi ci siisceccccceses £1,310 0 0! 60 0 0 
Hayworth ........ceceeee 955 O O ...... 60 0 0 
MI ait cdacaactapsncuactedahen « 807.0.0 wie 53 0:0 
AORN cacaseccauseqstarinee 887 0 0 4... - 2200 
Waldram & Company... 869 0 0. ...... 4 0 0 
Sewell & Son.......cccc00 787 O O! ...... 60 0 0 





For stables, cooper’s shop, and cellarage, to be erected 
at Messrs. Threlfall’s brewery, Cook-street, Manchester. 
Mr. George Scamell, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs, Curtis & Son :—~ 


Buildings, Ironwork. 
Fog Qeee seks ss sicie sc cecseeks £7,772 0 O ..,£1,200 0 0 
Clay & Son........... ecoocee 6,605 0 0 .., 1,241 0 O 
Neill & Son .....0...cs0000 6,085 0 0 1,050 0 0 
Southern & Son*......... 6,0.0 0 0 1,148 0 0 
Twibill & Co. ........000 _ 1,341 0 0 
Cochrane & Co. ......... _ 1,317 0 0 
Bennett & Co. .......00... _ 1,282 8 3 
Smith & Wood ......... _ 1,267 18 2 
Horsley Iron Company — 1,192 15 0 } 
Handyside & Co. ...... _ 1,142 0 
Head, Williams, & C». (accepted) 1,037 10 0 


*’ Accepted for buildings. 





For restoring the Parish Church, Great Waldingfield. 
Mr. A. Hakewell, architect :— 
Grimwood & Sons 





For London School Board schools, Bellenden-road, 
Peckham. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect. Mr. W. H. 
Barber, sarveyor :— 












CTIVOR cas ccrencccensovcspsscensscccescones £8,950 0 0 
NOME. S sccssctee 933 0 0 
Nightingale 3 0 0 
Ennor ........ 00 
Perry ..... 00 
Mace J 00 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill ..... seneodgipecee 8,610 0 0 
J | | Signe ectaiess saptepeelanaies 447 0 0 

NE: cclccackconegntdasaieneoca “Pein 8,389 0 0 
POPU AR LAs aniseed décbiacawe 8,283 0 0 
Pritchard ........4+ dtisvereds taanetnee 7,878 0 0 
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‘or alterations and additions to the School for the 
Indigent Bl Blind, Southwark. Mr. R , architect, 
er & De Deacon, surveyors :— 











earn eb Sons £1,390 0 0 
Se ie i ae S$ 
Hill, Hi PET setwcnpececcssvabe 1, 

eee 1,287 0 0 
Candler 1,200 0 0 








For ——< and additions to 15, Upper Grosvenor- 
—> oe F. Todd, architect :— 


mu "Hi gs, & Hill .... 
Aldin & ik 


eeeceee weeetess 














For the erection of a farther block of four es 
in Great Guildford-street, Southwark, for Mr, Joseph 
Kitchin, Mr. Alex. Fraser, architect :— 

Downs & Co. (accepted). 


For rebuilding three shops in the Edgware-road, for 
Mr. Tooker. Mr. J. Wilkinson, anes: ao 








aker ...... .. £7,500 0 0 

Pe sodhinetteinachanttd sessssesenseee 7,400 0 6 
Sharp & Maxwell............+ eevee 7,449 0 0 
War 7,100 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum.—In notice of Hanover-square Club, for ‘“‘Bonden & 
Darrell” read Bowden & Dorrell. 

W., Son, & S.—J. K.—C. F.—M. L.—M..W.—H. 8.—H. B. H.— 
R. A. C.—W. P.—J. J.-L. & W.—F. C.—F.—Major H.—W. C. T.— 
E. 8.—W. F.—W. & Co.—A. C.—J. M. G.—W.—T. 8.--Col. 8.— 
R.A. L.—B. L.—W. H. W.—M. L. C.—J. N. & Sons.—W. N.—H. H- 
& H.—G. G. & S8ons.—H, Mi—F. M.—8S. & D.—J. McD.—D. & Co.— 
J. P. 8.—W, L. B. (too late. Next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of —— lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and dress of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of sigued articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








We give with this Number, as a Supplement, an 
INDEX and Title-page to the Volume of last year. 
A COLOURED TITLE.PAGE can be had, Gratis, 
on personal application. 


The THIRTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ THE 


shortly be published, price One Guinea. 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Three Shillings each. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Four Shil- 
lings each. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TrstI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corixs 
ONLY should be sent. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR 
e ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .........+.. 48. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......00+« 0s. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 2s. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......+++ Os. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office, to residents 
er Eaten United dom at the rate of 19s. per aunum, 





vance. 

Halfpenny stamps By Money" Orden payable Any larger sum 

should be remitted by Mon: ee ble at the Pore Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, LAS FOURDRINIER. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
eee Senet saey penta ho gh, 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
usual sand, is muchstronger than ordi mortar, 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement y 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 








Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 

va 

White Asphaltes, 

M SBSTODART & OB 
Office: 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 


sound, and of choice green tint. For samples 
apply to the MANAGER, 


I. IL. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT- WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Dlustrated Pamphlet on “‘ Heating” post free for 
Twelve Stamps. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 









OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 





Discount to Builders. 
Illustrated Sheet on application. 








Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or post free fo 


TABLES and STABLE “FITTINGS. 


** Includes a considerable amount of useful information on the 
outs | “ which it treats.”"—Builder August 27, 1870. 
PANCRAS IRONW' fr matretg ta Y, Old St. Pancras- 
on, 


pt ar rae me 9a fn sag = Sande he | ight ooh pga 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL 1 MEN SU- 
RATION, augmented by a Concise oe 
a Dictionary of the Terms used in 
tions for Examination, By ANTHONY NESBIT (Illustrated by 
above 700 Practical Examples and about 300 Woodcuts.) Latest 
Edition, thoroughly revised and improved by the Rev. J. HUNT 
M.A. one of the National Society’s-Inspectors of Middle Class: 
KEY to NESBIT’S MENSURATION, price 5s. 
Also, with numerous Plates, Plans, and Woodcuts. Bvo. 12. 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL LAND. SURVEYING, 
for the use of [Schools and Private Students. Latest Edition, 
revised and enlarged, by WILLIAM sh F.B.AS, 
London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Now ready, Scale 3 inches toamile. Price in Sheet, 4s. ; 


‘ounted in Case, 7s, 6d. 

ROPOSED LONDON IMPROVE- 

MENTS.—STANFORD’S MAP of METROPOLITAN RAIL- 
WAYS, TRAMWAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS 
for Session 1876. Showing in Blue the Schemes which have been 
sanctioned by Parliament, but have not yet been carried out; and in 
Red the Schemes a which the sanction of Parliament will be asked 
in the ensuing Seasi: 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, 32mo, cloth, vermilion edges, 3s. 6d. or roan, gilt ed, 
? elastic band, 4s. 6d. hci 


GPON'S ARCHITECTS’ and BUILDERS’ 


ET-BOOK of USEFUL MEMORANDA and PRICES for 
1876. ~. = ca be Architect, Author of ‘‘Picturesque Archi- 


aro : BE. & F. N. SPON, 48, 
Charing-cross. 
oe York: 446, Broeme-street. 


HAy DRAILING, CUT SQUARE to the 
PLANK. By JOHN JonES, Staircase Builder, for 30 years 
in Lendon, pe and Manchester. 

Conta: Plates, 16 inches by 13 inches, and 8 pages of letter- 
press for ~ 4 hae all ey of handrails in the most expeditious 
manner out of the least tim! 

Price 6s. bound, 


teeny 
London: E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 
11, OLD ee ee” B.C. and 16 & 7 Pi PALL-MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, 1,600,0007. Paid up and invested, 700,0007. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 




















LUMBER, GLAZIER,' and sane 
DECORATOR'S BUSINESS TO BE pisroesD OF in 4 
of{ the death of pe 
Eetcniished over 90 year, with good connexion and in full 
Saume .—For ee apply in the first instance, by letter, W, 


we soe pe Town, on account 











OTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. COLVILE 
BROWNE, M.R.A.C. of LONG MELFORD, SUFFOLD, Farm 
Architect and Referee for ees Improvements, has the honour 
to inform the lession that he has secured suitable OFFICES 
at 69, MILLBANK- SrREET, * A BINGDON- STREET, WEst. 
ay oe where all appointments may be made on and after the 





————___ 


UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


H. . SEYMOUR FOSTER, PUBLIC 
CCOUNTANT, 12, BURLEIGH- STREET, STRAND, 
A SUILDERS’ and OTHERS’ BOOKS, enters up Contract 
Works, =. up Bills, adjusts Partnership Accounts, and in fact 
relieves the of the bother and trouble of keeping his accounts, 
or leaving them in the hands of untrustworthy clerks, while asad 
irregularly kept are a serious loss to the owner. Terms moderate, 


North Walsham. 


December 31st, 1875, 
ROBINSON CORNISH, Builder and Con. 
begs to inform the Nobility, Govicy, Clergy, Archi- 
tectural Profession, and Public generally, that in consequence of 
taking Mr. JOHN GAYMER into Partnership, on and some 
1st, 1 b. Sn Sateen eee a under the head of CORNISH 


GAYME 
a Serenican Sh arstcrtr ceases Meptobes 
e wenty years, a continuance of 
which both tor Hunselt and and partper he respectfully solicits. ” 
RCHITECTS in TOWN and COUNTRY 
ASSISTED in the ag RA WINGS, 
DESIGNS, DETAIL, SPECIFICATION, P. SO rine &c. with. 
out delay, bya bee sone ~ Man, of years’ experience.—Addrem, 
No. 950, Office of “‘ The Builder. 


O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.— 

An ARCHITECT of many years’ experience, is merge +4 
obtaining the AGENCY he an estate, t or non sites 

a ree and, Omics of The in be of service in developing oan 


ANTED, TO LET (labour only) seme some 
orkman. 


INTERIOR PLUMBING, to a good w 
required.—No. 165, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


PUPIL of an eminent firm of Architects 

r an ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office. Can pre- 
pare working drawings, from &c. and has had five yuan 
experience. Salary, 802. a year.—Address, A. C. 6, Windermere-road, 
Upper Holloway. 


OROUGH of BURNLEY.—DEPUTY 
SURVEYOR. — WANTED, in the Office of the Borough 
level oot cut, and meas uP sivate gireel, Smpcovbanaas works eof 





0 Feed 




















superintend the carrying out of the various provisions of the Local 
and other pF phe so 170%. perannum. No one need apply unles 
re cased post in a municipal office. Applications stating 

woe by testimonials to be sent to the undersigned 


pete ° SATUE! AY, the 22nd of a ~~ next.—By order, 
pat sd REEKE, Town Clark, 


Corporation Offices, Burnley. 


O ENGINEERS.—WANTED, ata 
County Lunatic Se agree 130 miles from London, in a "Midland 
County, an ENGINEER, to take charge of the Pumping-engine and 
other Machinery, Steam and Gas Cooking, Laundry Apparatus, and 
other works in connection with such matters. The person — 
will be ree ble for the maintenance in proper working condi! 
of the whole of the engineering works and the repairs to the alldieg 
generally, and will have under him the various tradesmen necessary 
to do this efficiently, and whom he will have to direct, subject 
to the orders and control of the Medical Superintendent of the 
Asylum. 
The salary to commence at the rate of 1002. per year, and an allow- 
ance for rent untila 4 -* 18 provided in the Asylum groun 
Application to be by letter only, in ‘candidate's handwriting, 
stating age, and encloding copies only ot testimonials (as they will not 
bereturned), addressed, 


. Mr. HENRY MARTIN, ©.E. 
Hanwell, Middlesex, W._ 


ASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. — 


WANTED, a FOREMAN of MACHINERY, to go out to Intia 
on the above Railway. Besides the usual duties of such an appoint- 
ment, he must be conversant with —_ — moulding, and with 

coppersmith’s work. An agreement of four years’ service will haveto 
be omy into. bese Ms 275 ra “Zr rapes (about 272. 10a.) a month for the 

"300 ru ) a month for the second year, 325 

rupees “ge Bey 921. Poel a aye for the third year, and 350 
(about 352) a month for the fourth year. No one need apply 
character and qual: will not bear the strictest investigation.— 
wsyeed oso iion WEDMENDAS, sheik aes 

undersi; on or - | 
td E. H. SMITH, Secretary. 
18, Gresham-street, London, E.C. Jan. 10, 1876. 











LONDON and & and SOUTHW. VARK FIRE and 
Chairman, HENEY. “ASTE, Esq. 
Chief Office, 73 & 74, King William-street, E.O. 
QOXE MILLION STERLING has been paid 


as COMPENSATION for DEATH and INJ ss 
Caused b: Accidents of all Kinds, by th 
RAI nee * P. y ASSURANCE com PANY. 
nm, A. KINNAIRD, M.P. Oh: 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
or 64, Cornhill, and 10, Londen. 


’ WILLIAM J” VIAN, 1 





A again car i nn Pease 


and Specifications for 
of an Architect’s 0; 
No. 10, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 


AY N ABSISTAR T WANTED, cap ae 
ing generally in an Architect's Office, and who 
= Fey of pd erry ter moderate-sized jobs, measuring up at call 
bition &e. A Uibeval_ alasy will be given. in prevent ee 
tl uw who can give un 
Sue os te ae qualifications in the lateer —Address, 








eir 
ARCHITECT, . ‘on Messrs. Job, Brothers, Wellington- -chambers, 
Cannon-street, E. 





IMPORTANT PRIZES FOR DESIGNS. 





THE LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Are prepared to offer to Designers, and Students in Art Schools, 


Prizes to the Amount of Three Hundred Pounds 
FOR DESIGNS SUITABLE TO LINOLEUM FLOOR CLOTH MANUFACTURE 





FIRST PRIZE .....ccs...0e0-0s £100 
SECOND ,, ........... ¥ 


” Cee eeevesserececee 


also eligible to compete for the International Prizes, 
FIRST PRIZE....00..0.00000 cooee £25 
SECOND 9D = PN Re eee serecceseeCeS 15 


E. J. POYNTER, Esq. A. 
For Conditions and Particulars app 





at the Quarries, Naxberth-reed, R.8.0. [Apvr.] 


Wood-street, E.C.; or the Manufactory, 


The following Gentlemen, at the request of Taz Lrvorzvm Mawvracturtne Company, Lamirep, 
to make the awards :— 


Sir MATTHEW yt eee F.R.L.B.A. 
A. Direstor for Art, South Kensington Museum. 


wo ne letter cay. Mg the Becretary, at the Company's Offices, 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRIZES, 


FOURTH PRIZE ccevsscmssssssssereee £35 
FIFTH sa, 


35 
The above are open to Competitors of all Nations, 
Additional Prizes open to Students of Schools of Art in Great Britain.and Ireland only, but such Students are 


THIRD PRIZE £10 


SOSe eee eeeeeeeseeesoes 20 
— £250 





— £50 


a 


£300 
have kindly 


R. cme tee Esq. R.A. 
4, Fell-streeh 





